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LEO XIII: A CRITIC’S MISTAKES. 


BY REV. JOHN J. BURKE, C.S.P. 


mmN the New York Zimes’ “Saturday Review” of 
September 19 appeared a review of The Great 
Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII., edited by 
Father Wynne, S.J. The reviewer was Mr. Wolf 

itt ik Von Schierbrand. 

The writer opens with much praise for Leo XIII. as a man, 
He says that ‘“‘no unbiased mind will withhold from him .the 
tribute of highest admiration.” Mr. Von Schierbrand then 
makes the distinction between Leo the man and Leo the 
“ Churchman.” 

Such a distinction is a necessity in any matter of exposi- 
tion and criticism, and it is fully warranted by tradition and 
common usage. But it is a distinction that is not at all war- 
ranted in forming an ultimate moral judgment of any indivi- 
dual, be he public or not. The use of it in the Ztmes’ review, 
taken with its context, throws light on the misapprehension 
and the misunderstanding under which: the reviewer himself 
labored. He gives the attribute of moral goodness to a man 
whose principal actions he condemns. He might answer that 
he does not condemn them on moral grounds, and that may 
be true; we would not wish to do him the least injustice. But 
to say that Leo did not adapt himself to his age, when Leo 
maintained that he. continually studied it, and that it was ever 
dear to his heart; to write that Leo was opposed to liberty, 
when in a special encyclical Leo put himself forth as its cham- 
pion; to say that Leo was opposed to principles and govern- 
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. ments which Leo in turn defended and commanded his subjects 
to obey,—seems to us very much like charging this same man, 
Leo, with serious moral fault. But the review offers an occa- 
sion at least to bring out a general moral principle which is 
most important. 

In making the distinction mentioned, the Zimes’ reviewer 
evidently takes it for granted that Leo as a private individual 
and Leo as head of the church were quite distinct, with dif- 
ferent responsibilities, and even different wills—a sort of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. He supposes, in other words, that Leo 
could do, in the matter of morality, or actually did, many things 
as Pope which it would have been wrong for him to do as an 
individual; in other words, that his office exempted him in 
certain respects from the moral law, and that his actions as an 
official are not to enter into our estimate of the man; for the 
Times’ reviewer praises the man beyond words, but condemns 
the official. This is the only explanation that would, from the 
stand-point of logic, at all justify his writing, and from his 
point of view he is justified in making the distinction. 

But with a little thought one will see that all the actions, 
private or public, official or non-official, of Leo or of anybody 
else are the actions of the man in question; that Leo conse- 
quently was responsible for all his actions, and that every one 
of them, without exception, has its necessary share in any true 
judgment concerning his character. It is perhaps a common 
fault to think that an official position will justify an act which 
the individual holding the position believes to be wrong, and 
which he would not do if he were not an official. We have 
known men to recite the Athanasian Creed while in their souls 
they did not believe it. They justified their immoral act on the 
ground of their official position. 

It is a common view also, and one that seems to possess 
the writer of the criticism, that the Pope as Pope is not 
bound by the same moral laws that bind him as man; that 
in a sense he is officially beyond law—a law unto himself. 

Against all this the Catholic Church teaches that every 
individual, be he the highest or the lowest, is bound by his 
conscience; that that conscience is to him the voice of God, 
and that it governs all the actions of his life, no matter in 
what field they may be performed, and that by the conformity 
or nonconformity of every act with that conscience the said act 
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is good or bad. Were he to violate that law grievously, no 
matter what his position, he would be guilty of sin. 

If it is forbidden to him as a private individual to be un- 
just to his fellows, it would be equally sinful, yes more so, to 
be unjust as Pope; if he is commanded as an individual to for- 
give those that hate him, the same law is binding upon him in 
his official acts as Pope, even if they have to do with millions 
of people; if as an individual he is forbidden to seek revenge, 
he is equally forbidden to seek it as Pope, though he be deal- 
ing with the most powerful nations of the earth. The Pope in 
the truest sense of the words is the servant of the servants of 
God, with the care of the whole church as a moral care rest- 
ing upon his soul, and it was the realization of that stupendous 
fact that made Cardinal Sarto weep, and even draw back, when 
he was elected Pope of the Universal Church. 

This truth will also help us to sympathize with the 7Z7zmes’ 
reviewer in his mistakes—which appear grievous to Catholics, 
but which are evidently the result of limitations begotten of 
ignorance in the matter; it will also bring home that other 
truth, that every reporter or correspondent is not at all com- 
petent to give a proper estimate of such a character as Leo 
XIII. : 

In fact that work belongs to one who has a true notion of 
the duties and responsibilities of the Papacy, who can appre- 
ciate something of its breadth and comprehensiveness, some- 
thing of the power to look upon things as the Pope looks 
upon them, for is it not an old axiom that sympathy, or 
at least sameness, of view is the first requisite for a good 
critic ? 

Of course, a ruler or an official may find many of the acts 
of his office distasteful, but that only adds an element of merit 
to the performance of his duty; if he deemed the act immoral, 
he would commit sin in performing it, no matter what advan- 
tageous fruits it might produce. 

Again, we may disagree entirely with the opinions of those 
whom nevertheless we may call very good, as Pope Leo XIII. 
wrote in his Encyclical of 1898 of the non-Catholic Scotch: 
‘““Many of the Scottish people who do not agree with us in 
faith sincerely love the name of Christ and strive to ascertain 
his doctrine and to imitate his most holy example.” 

The point to be insisted on here is simply that, whether 
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we agree or differ, all the actions of a man, be they pri- 
vate or official—all have their share in our estimate of his 
character. 

The use of the word ‘“‘Churchman” in the Zimes’ article 
would never appeal to the Catholic sense, for it represents a 
view which on principe is. foreign to the Catholic mind. The 
critic uses it to portray Leo’s personal attitude as Pope, and 
he would make that attitude narrow and intolerant indeed. A 
reader might well judge from it that Leo deemed himself the 
head of a sect that was constantly warring with others, or the 
ruler of a church that was jealous of other churches, or the 
pope of an ecclesiastical body that was necessarily to reach 
out after temporal authority and human respect, whose exist- 
ence depended on the number of its members. 

The concept of Leo’s true attitude, the attitude of all the 
popes, that they were the rulers of the Church founded by 
Jesus Christ; which was not to depend on human power nor 
human wisdom nor numerical strength either for its life or for 
its continuation, but which was preserved in being by the 
special power of God; a church which in its spiritual supremacy 
and freedom naturally possesses all the powers, rights, and 
privileges that flow therefrom; which is above creeds and 
communions and sects; which, like Christ Himself, has the 
whole world for its field and every soul for its care; which 
possesses a religious teaching given it from above, of certain 
positive principles with logical conclusions, all of which form a 
science; which has the responsibility of delivering that teach- 
ing to the world, and so instructing and governing and guid- 
ing men in the truths of this life and the next,—such a con- 
cept it is most necessary to grasp, to understand, to begin 
with as a’ supposition at least, if one is to judge and estimate 
rightly the acts and the character of a Pope. 


And now, coming to the second question, is Leo as a mat- 
ter of fact guilty of the shortcomings with which the Zimes’ 
reviewer charges him ? 

We might have no ground of complaint against the reviewer 
as to the first point, but with regard to the second we cannot 
but emphatically charge Mr. Wolf Von Schierbrand with de- 
liberate misrepresentation. Nothing but a mental obliquity, 
purposely self-inflicted, could lead him to write as he does. 
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He had the encyclicals of Leo before him; he had heard the 
world-wide chorus of universal praise ring about his ears; he 
must have read critical opinions by Catholic, Protestant, and 
Agnostic; yet he deliberately contradicts them all. And a 
peculiar feature of that chorus of praise was not simply that 
Leo was a man who was true to his principles, but that he 
had enunciated principles which, if followed out, would bring 
peace to society, be the bulwark of good order, and do away 
with the gravest problems that now harass the mind of every 
serious thinker on social conditions. 

The Zimes’ reviewer says that Leo did not adapt himself to 
his age; that he adhered to the teachings of such ancients as 
Augustine, Tertullian, and Jerome. Leo XIII. sought to give 
the world the teaching of Christ, which in its principles is un- 
changeable. He quoted these Fathers as great interpreters of 
that teaching. An American would not be charged with not 
adapting himself to the age if he sought to direct present 
events by the teachings of Washington or Jefferson or any of 
the fathers of the Republic. 

As Christ is the Saviour of the world, so his teachings are 
the salvation of society. Studying the conditions of every 
class, sympathizing with all that was good, feeling for the 
repressed, loving liberty and law, Leo sought to apply these 
teachings to present conditions, and thus to make stable modern 
progress and modern development. If this be not heartily, 
sincerely adapting one’s self to the age, then Christ himself 
did not adapt himself to his age nor sympathize with man- 
kind. 

A further proof that Leo understood and sought the inter- 
est of all his fellow-men may be found in the fact that there 
is not an important question in the religious, political, social, 
economic fields that he has not treated; not a theory of gov- 
ernment or of socialism which he has not discussed, and either 
defended or refuted in principle or in detail. 

And that he treated them with a wisdom suited to present- 
day conditions is attested to by the workingmen in Rome, who 
called him Father and erected a statue to his honor, as well 
as by the judge of a Minnesota court who lately employed his 
words to voice a judicial opinion. 

We might fill the pages of this magazine with testimony to 
the very practical manner in which Leo has adapted himself to 
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the age, given by men of every creed and of recognized pre- 
eminence. j 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, the United States Commissioner of 
Labor, wrote: ‘I think the encyclical of Leo XIII. on the 
labor question gives the foundation for social science in. this 
century. It is a vade mecum with me, and I know that it 
has had an immense influence in steadying the public. mind.” 

Mr. John Mitchell wrote: “It gives me much pleasure to 
join in paying my humble tribute to His Holiness Leo XIII., 
whose broad-minded, liberal views have won for him the re- 
spect of all classes of society regardless of their religious 
belief.” 

Dr. Schurman, of Cornell University, “delights to recall 
Leo's potent and exalted service in the promotion of justice, 
virtue, and piety among all peoples.” Dr. Schurman con- 
tinues: “I have always been greatly impressed with the high 
and wise statesmanship which Leo XIII. has exhibited in 
dealing with the fundamental problems of the modern state.” * 

A Protestant minister, Reverend J. Wesley Johnston, writes: 
“Leo was neither dramatic nor spectacular. But he. was toler- 
ant; he was of liberal mind; his outlook was broad; his 
grasp on affairs was that of a statesman; his ambitions were 
never personal; he was a priest but a man as well; his sym- 
pathies and activities were far-reaching; his ministry, though. 
primarily Romanist in its purpose and desire, was of world- 
wide scope and influence. We find him, therefore, taking a 
deep and abiding interest in the problems that agitate and 
distress a great mass of men. His was not a cloistered faith, 
, he acted as peacemaker, mediator, arbiter; he cham- 
pioned the cause of labor, yet guarded sacredly the rights of 
capital; he adjusted differences, settled disputes, restored har- 
mony between factions and nations, and in every way possi- 
ble sought to secure an era of fellowship and good-will.” ¢ 

Mr. Wolf Von Schierbrand writes that Leo was opposed to 
our American government. The Rev. Lyman Abbott, of the 
Outlook, wrote: “Pope Leo XIII. has rendered, in my judg- 
ment, an incalculable service to humanity at large by what he 
has done to dissipate the impression that the Church and De- 
mocracy are inimical to each other, and to make it clear that 


* Catholic World, March, 1903. 
t North American Review, September, 1903. 
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one can be a loyal and faithful son of the church and a loyal 
and faithful citizen of a free republican government.” * 

Again, we will quote Leo’s own words: ‘Thus an effectual 
barrier being apposed to tyranny, the authority in the state 
will not have all its own way, but the interest and rights of 
all will be safeguarded—the rights of individuals, of domestic 
society, and of all the: members of the commonwealth, .all 
being free to live according to law and right reason” (Eucye. 
Human Liberty). 

This surely is in perfect harmony with the only rational 
interpretation of the phrase “all men are born equal.” 

The right of a people to rebel is thus dwelt upon: ‘‘ When- 
ever there exists, or there is reason to fear, an unjust oppres- 
sion of the people it is lawful to seek for such a change of 
government as will bring about due liberty of action. In such 
case an excessive and vicious liberty is not sought for, but 
only some relief for the common welfare, in order that while 
license for evil is allowed by the state, the power of doing 
good may not be hindered” (/dem). 

Again: “It is not of itself wrong to prefer a democratic 
form of government if only the Catholic doctrine be main- 
tained as to the origin and exercise of power. Of the various 
forms of government the church does not reject any that are 
fitted to procure the welfare of the subject” (Jdem). 

‘‘Neither does. the church condemn those who, if it can be 
done without violation of justice, wish to make their country 
independent of any foreign or despotic power. Nor those 
who wish to assign to the state the power of self-government, 
and to its citizens the greatest possible measure of pros- 
perity’” (Jdem). 

“Catholics, like all other citizens, are free to prefer one 
form of government to another; for none of these social forms 
(empire, monarchy, republic) is in itself opposed to the prin- 
ciples of sound reason nor to the maxims of Christian doc- 
trine” (Encycl. Allegiance to the Republic). 

“The right to rule is not necessarily bound up with any 
special mode of government” (Lucycl. Christian Constitution of 
States ). 

Leo XIII. wrote thus particularly of America: “ Precisely 
at the epoch when the American colonies, having with Catho- 

* Catholic World, March, 1903. 
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lic aid achieved liberty and independence, coalesced into a 
constitutional republic, the ecclesiastical hierarchy was happily 
established amongst you, and at the very time when the 
popular suffrage placed the great Washington at the helm of 
the Republic, the first bishop was set by apostolic authority 
over the American Church. The well-known friendship and 
familiar intercourse which subsisted ‘between these two men 
seems to be an evidence that the United States ought to be 
conjoined in concord and amity with the Catholic Church. 

“For the church amongst you, unopposed by the constitution 
and government of your nation, fettered by no hostile legisla- 
tion, protected against violence by the common laws and the 
impartiality of the tribunals, is free to live and act without 
hindrance. All intelligent men are agreed, and we ourselves 
have with pleasure intimated it above, that America seems 
destined for greater things. Now, it is our wish that the 
Catholic Church should not only share in but help to bring 
about this prospective greatness. We deem it right and proper 
that she should, by availing herself of the opportunities daily 
presented to her, keep equal step with the Republic in the 
march of improvement, at the same time striving to the utmost 
by her virtue and her institutions, to aid in a rapid growth of 
the States” (Encycl. Catholicity in the U. S.) 

The TZimes’ reviewer says that Leo contends for church 
supremacy, and this in the political sense. We will allow Leo 
to answer for himself: 

““And now before going any further we must indicate a 
craftily circulated calumny making most odious imputation 
against Catholics, and even the Holy See itself. It is main- 
tained that that vigor of action inculcated in Catholics for the 
defence of their faith has for a secret motive much less the 
safeguarding of their religious interests than the ambition of 
securing to the Church political domination over the state. 
Truly this is the revival of a very ancient calumy, as its inven- 
tion belongs to the first enemies of Christianity” (Zucyc. Alle- 
giance to the Republic). 

So we might continue with like quotations, but we think 
that what we have quoted will be more than ample for our 
purpose. 

Mr. Von Schierbrand says that Leo was intolerant. Now, 
every man of principle must be intolerant of error. So was 
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Leo. But. he was most tolerant, kind, sympathetic, with those 
who in ignorance might hold error. 

We have already referred to his words about the non- 
Catholics in Scotland. In his encyclical, ‘ Catholicity in the 
United States,” Leo writes of those who are not Catholics: 
“With not a few of them, dissent is a matter rather of inheri- 
tance than of will. Surely we ought not to desert them; but 
with mildness and charity draw them to us, using every means 
of persuasion to induce them to examine closely every part of 
Catholic doctrine. Great is the power of example, particularly 
with those who from a certain inborn virtuous disposition are 
striving to live an honorable, upright life, to which class very 
many: of your citizens belong.” That same interest and love 
Leo extends to the Indians and the negroes. 

In his last letter to the American hierarchy Leo wrote: 
“But in this circle of congratulation, while the voices of all 
are welcome to us, that of the bishops and faithful of the 
United States of North America brings us special joy, both on 
account of the conditions which give your country promi- 
nence over many others and of the special love we entertain 
for you.” 

The Zimes’ reviewer says that Leo was opposed to liberty, 
religiously illiberal, intolerant, and narrow. Leo writes in his 
encyclical, ‘“‘ The Christian Constitution of States”: ‘Nor is 
there any reason why any one should accuse the church of 
being wanting in gentleness of action or largeness of view, or 
of being opposed to real and lawful liberty. The church, in- 
deed, deems it unlawful to place the various forms of divine 
worship on the same footing as the true religion, but does not 
on that account condemn those rulers who for the sake of 
securing some great good, or of hindering some great evil, 
allow patiently custom or usage to be a kind of sanction for 
each kind of religion having its place in the state. And, in 
fact, the church is wont to take earnest heed that no one 
shall be forced to embrace the Catholic faith against his will, 
for, as St. Augustine wisely reminds us, ‘man cannot believe 
otherwise than of his own free will.’” 

Leo’s constant attitude in the matter of liberty is well de- 
scribed in the words of a non-Catholic, Dr. Washington Glad- 
den, “that he had faith in liberty that is not mere lawlessness,” 

In his encyclical ‘“Immortale Dei” Leo distinguished be- 
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tween the good and the evil in the free range of human 
action,—in other words, distinguished between liberty and 
license. And our free American Republic by law does not 
permit absolute liberty, else would license be her undoing, 

“Men have a right freely and prudently to propagate 
throughout the state what things soever are true and honora- 
ble, so that as many as possible may possess them, but lying 
opinions than which no mental plague is greater, and vices 
which corrupt the heart and moral life, should be diligently 
repressed by public authority, lest they insidiously work the 
ruin of the state” (Zucycl. Human Liberty). 

And all these quotations are written in good type in the 
book which Mr. Von Schierbrand reviewed, and which, like 
every careful reviewer, he conscientiously read. A little more 
thought, a little more intelligence, and, let us say, a little more 
broadness of view, would lead Mr. Von Schierbrand to realize 
what so many others have paid testimony to: the truth of those 
words of the preface, “the late Pontiff, by adapting himself 
to his age and studying carefully its needs and possibilities, 
has so far influenced its thought and tendencies and so plainly 
altered its current of events, as to have opened a new era in 
its history.” 





AUTUMN CHARMS. 


AUNUMN GHARMS. 


BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON. 


|) FALLING leaf! What meteor of night, 
What sun that misses its high goal of light, 
Illumes the darkness with its failing breath 
As brightly as this star the night of death? 


A fading rose! .What other fire of earth, 
What dying splendor of the summer's hearth, 
Contains in ashes warm as Beauty’s noon 
The whole magnificence of flaming June? 


A voiceless bird! What first of nightingales, 
What thrush that sings in summer’s leafy vales, 
Finds such sad sweetness in the throat of song 
As this last bird in silence all day long? 


A shrinking brook! What spirit of the wood, 
What sprite that dies in summer’s solitude, 
Pours out its life as brightly on the sod 

As this wild thing that bathes the feet of God? 
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THOUGHTS ON PHILOSOPHY. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


SCHOLASTICISM. 


I, 


gf ONE, who have delved a little below the surface 
4} ©60of scholastic philosophy, can fail at least to 
have’ conceived great respect for its admirable 
consistency and coherency; and for its exacting 
ste a precision in terms and thought. 

dant there is the rub. Not the so-called jargon; the 
uncouthness of form and speech. Not its divergence from easy 
and accustomed methods of discourse and presentation. I dare 
say more. Not the main body of doctrine—when understood 
—the substantial affirmations of fact and reality, of conscious- 
ness and certitude, which it conveys, explains, and defends. 

I am not speaking of the professional infidel, but of the 
general outsider. His main trouble at bottom, when he sincerely 
approaches the system at all, is that it is too exactingly pre- 
cise; holds him down too strictly to know just what he means, 
and to stick to it, without loopholes of escape into hazy neigh- 
boring asylums. 

Why! its mere ugliness of form would have generated ad- 
miration. And what of the shades of Kant and Hegel? No. 
But its persistent precision, its unconquerable snarlishness of 
that tramp of thought—the indefinite—shere is where the 
general run of a down-at the heels humanity shies and takes 
offence. 

II. 

I love scholastic philosophy. But I sympathize with the 
tramp. The heaving breast of humanity lies behind those rags. 
~Many a breeze’ of the unconventionalities of freest life—anyhow 
of the real life of the multitude—often lurks in his vagrant 
utterings. A conception (which it is of course his natural 
prompting to emphasize) that there is no such great intrinsic 
difference between his rags and my lady’s gown—between the 
accurately-tailored, and somewhat fancifully colored, garment; 
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and his chance measure of cloth and patch—which both cover, 
after all, a guantum of nakedness. 

Poor tramp! You are not wholly wrong. At least, you 
are certainly human. Our philosophical vestments, however 
textured, are not so essentially different from those which invest 
your concepts of reality and life. 

And do we not hear the echo of divine words saying: 
“Is not the body better than the raiment?” And again: 
“the life greater than the food?” 


III. 


Yes. Life is the thing. The real life, and the entire life. 
And not merely the dialectical snip of it. 

After all, the human mind cannot have become Pasteurized 
into permanent ‘sterility just in the ¢hirteenth century. 

To insist on availing ourselves of its glorious intellectual 
achievements; to point out the excellences of the paths it has 
blazed out towards the infinite truth; of its sublime rationaliz- 
ing of divine truths; of the necessity and duty of continuity, 
and grasp after unity, in the development and effort of human 
speculation: Excellent. - 

But it is human after.all. It is a system of rationalizing 
after all. It is not a supernatural revelation, not a divine 
word, further than any other sublime effort of the human 
mind is divine. 

To make a fetich of it; beyond properly recalling the 
human mind to the value and validity of its substantial con- 
quests and acquisitions in the domain of truth, is to nudge 
human philosophizing unto a pedestal which divine dogma and 
revealed truth alone are. entitled to enthrone. 


IV. 


A defect, perhaps, of exaggerated and intolerant scholasti- 
cism (but mainly subjective and resting mostly in the mental 
attitude of some extreme votaries), is not essentially a tendency 
to insufficient discipline in the sciences of observation, and 
insufficient allowance for the laws and the facts of induction. 
Probably this is largely.an indirect and accidental result ; and an 
effect of prevailing conditions of the time. 

But it seems to me to lie more deeply in lack of adequate 
perception and recognition of other avenues and agencies of 
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knowledge and conviction, of ascertainment of truth—which do 
actually obtain with the mass of humanity; and in fact, with 
the natural human intellect. 

Call these: intuitional, emotional, volitional, ethical, esthetic, 
innate, connatural, categorical, traditional, or empiric—immanent 
appetites for, and perceptions of, the true, the good, and the 
beautiful :—Surely as many feet have travelled and actually make 
life’s journey, to the divine and the true, along such wndialectic 
and uncovenanted ways. 

V. 

Far be from us the notion of rationalizing all truth, of arriving 
at and justifying every divine fact, natural and supernatural, 
by the light of human reason alone. On the contrary, it has 
seemed to me an overwrought and strained insistence, a forced 
and factitious wrenching asunder, to ‘‘abscind,” as the school- 
men might say, from the data of Faith and Revelation; from 
divine testimony of light. And having seemingly done so, 
assume to construct artificial and independent disciplines of 
psychologies, ontologies, cosmogonies, and theodicies—behind 
every line of which the truths of faith stili lurk in mask. And 
then to expect that one outside the bulwarks, or the foot- 
lights, should recognize these divorced schemata as convincing 
of the presupposed postulates. 

No. So framed, these artificial systems bereft of their total 
armament, may be at home, giants of defence. But they prove 
in practice pigmies of offence, in open field, against the un- 
predisposed outsider. 

In that light, perhaps, well may have been invented that 
ill-sounding legend to hand around the shining face of Truth: 
Apologetic. 

VI. 

To return. A chief credential of scholastic philosophy, as 
it seems to me, is that it is the continuous philosophy, con- 
sonant with divinely revealed data, of the growth and progress 
of human speculation. Beyond its intrinsic excellences, it bears 
on the forehead the Apocalyptic sign. Not only consonance 
with the natural philosophy and common sense of the human 
race in its fundamental affirmations; but enlightened, con- 
firmed, and consecrated by the sign and name of God. In 
last analysis, its supreme sanction is its harmony with divine facts. 

Unfortunately, the battle of the day is with those who 
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question that fundamental sanction, and the validity of those 
very credentials. Grossly as they violate, in doing so, the 
primary instincts, intuitions, and beliefs of the human race— 
putting at issue the very facts of consciousness and self-evi- 
dence, of substantial personality, and of substantial objectivity 
in the external world:—yet it is not by pure dialectics alone, 
nor perhaps mainly, that the philosophy of truth, reality, and 
certitude can best be vindicated and enforced. 

That. philosophy, while cogent in syllogistic power, needs, 
perhaps, to be broadened by fuller adaptation to and assimila- 
tion of all the methods and avenues by which the human mind, 
will, and heart can be, and in fact are, affected in the pursuit 
of truth, 

It needs, possibly, a freer adaptation to new mental atti- 
tudes,—which necessarily accrue in new generations and environ- 
ments ;—assimilation of new lights,—which are necessarily im- 
plied in new and continued looking; greater receptivity for 
the continuous growth and development of human thought and 
speculation; for new forms and phases of that natural seeking 
after reflective explanation of truth—of which it is itself so 
splendid and shining an exemplar. 

It needs perhaps, especially in the mental attitude of some 
. of its votaries, more accommodating and appreciative recognition 
of other—it may be dialectically less-success-deserving, but 
practically and actually efficient and at any rate concurrent— 
instrumentalities of reaching out for and dealing out the word 
of truth. 

And lastly, and perhaps mostly, it needs to harmonize it- 
self, face, speech and spirit (wherever not inconsonant with 
revealed dogma), with the cherished predispositions and tenets 
of this freer and democratic age:—tenets and modalities of 
mind and will which were not prevalent and dominating in the 
ages when that philosophy received its scientific formulation. 

None more than the Masters, it is easy to believe, would 
have taken account of, and synthesized, all the knowledge and 
categories of time and relation of their day. As indeed the 
prince of them all specifically did. 


VII. 


To conclude, within the limits of a brief essay, and not in 
mere criticism of a system of philosophy of which the intel- 
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lectual eminence, coherency and consistency with common 
sense, are a delight to the truly unprejudiced mind which 
makes itself familiar with it; but let us add a word, possibly, 
by way of suggestive inquiry. 

Would not an insufficient recognition of the multiform ways 
by which the appealability of truth makes itself felt and accepted 
by the infinitely diversified personality of man, be lamentable ? 

Would not a very intense insistence on dialectic precision— 
not only alien to the natural exercise of mind by man—but 
also in some measure failing of sufficient recognition of the 
inadequacy of our concepts of truth and reality, and still more 
of our verbal expression of them, be equally unfortunate ? 

Should not room enough be made in the system for the 
participation of will, heart, and imagination; the cogencies of 
their half-intuitions, aspirations, and symbolisms; by which they 
actively share in divining, portraying, bringing home, and mak- 
ing welcome to us the beautiful and lovable facts and realities 
of truth ? 

VIII. 

Man, born of a divine affirmation, is not made for nega- 
tions. Finite, but created free, he shows his origin and his 
destiny by being also born with that intellectual longing called 
“Why?” It is the very mark of his conscious intellect, and a 
proof that he was not made to live by bread alone. ‘“‘ Why?” 
may be doubt, but it is also spiritual hunger. 

And it needs ali the faculties of man’s being to frame true 
answers,—the totality of his powers, nature, and personality to 
make, in his turn, true affirmations of the deeper and higher 
facts around and above him. The lights of Faith as well as 
the lights of imagination, the intuitions of the heart and the 
unspelt desires of the will, as well the processes of analytic 
reflection. fie 

Fashioned with infinitely diversified dispositions and apti- 
tudes, manifold innate and energic powers, and varied com- 
binations of intensity of those powers; impressionable by in- 
numerable and variant cogencies, intellectual, volitional, esthetic, 
ethical, and physical, the totality of his one personality reaches 
out for, is affected by, and embraces the truth from myriad 
facets, through myriadfold avenues and methods, and by all 
the quivering and dynamic activities of Life—and not simply by 
the cold clinic, of geometric formulation, of abstract dialectics. 
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(CONCLUDED.) 


AT HIS BAPTISM. 


seomOHN was baptizing in the Jordan. Jesus came 

with others’ to be baptized, and then, for the 

second time, the heavens opened to glorify the 

Son of Man. The Holy Ghost descended in bodily 

4 shape as a dove, remaining upon Him, and the 

voice of the Father in heaven said: ‘“‘Thou art my beloved 

Son; in Thee I am well pleased.” The glory here witnessed 

to is twofold: (1) the abiding presence of the Holy Ghost, and 

(2) the divine Sonship. This twofold glory Christ gave to His 
Church that it might be one. 

1. Every society has a spirit or principle of life. Other- 
wise it is a corpse, not a living body. What gives to civil so- 
ciety its enduring life is our social human nature, and the spirit 
of a business corporation is the love of gain. Now, the Church 
of Christ differs from all other societies in this, that its ani- 
mating principle is a divine Person dwelling in it. Our Lord 
sent His own Spirit to abide in the Church and to be to the 
Church what the soul is to the body of a man, so that His 
Church is in very truth the Body of Christ, as St. Paul calls 
it. “All these things one and the same Spirit worketh, divid- 
ing to every one according as He will. For as the body (of 
man) is one and hath many members, and all the members of 
the body, whereas they are many, yet are one body; so also 
is (the Body of) Christ. For in one Spirit were we all bap- 
tized into one Body. . . . Now you (Christian people) are 
the body of Christ” (I. Cor. xii.) By this indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost the Church is a living organism, and its corporate activi- 
ties, such as the administration of the Sacraments, have thence 
a divine efficacy. ‘I will ask the Father, and He shall give you 
another Paraclete, that He may abide with you for ever.” He 
still abides with those included in that “you.” The comment 
of St. Augustine in the fourth century is very suggestive: 

VOL. LXXVIII.—11 
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“What the soul is to the body of a man, that the Holy 
Ghost is to the body of Christ, which is the Church. What 
the Holy Ghost does in the whole Church, that the soul does 
in all the members of one body. But see what ye have to be- 
ware of, to watch over, and to fear. In the body of a man it 
may happen that a member, the hand, the finger, or the foot, 
may be cut off. Does the soul follow the severed member? 
While it was in the body it- was alive; cut it off, its life is 
lost. So a man is a Christian and a Catholic while he is alive 
in the body; cut off, he becomes a heretic. The Holy Ghost 
does not follow the amputated limb. If therefore ye would 
live by the Holy Ghost, hold fast charity, love truth, desire 
unity, that ye may attain to eternity.”—Sermon on Pentecost 
Day. 

That this indwelling of the Holy Ghost is included in the 
Gifts of Glory may be proved from II. Cor. iii., and the nu- 
merous texts quoted in proof by Newman, Serm. 18, vol. iii., 
Parochial and Plain. How it makes for unity is as evident as 
it is difficult of analysis. How is a tree one? How is any 
organism one? All we can say is that the Spirit of God has 
on earth a Body, a social Body, and that this Body is one. 
“One Body and one Spirit” is St. Paul’s description of the 
Church. But Scripture does inform us fully as to some aspects 
of the unity effected by the Spirit. Christ said to the Apos- 
tles: “I will not leave you orphans: I will come to you. 

The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
send in my name, He will teach you all things, and bring all 
things to your mind, whatsoever I have said to you.” Unity 
of faith through possession of the Truth is evidently one in- 
tended effect of the indwelling Spirit of Truth. Christ signifi- 
cantly calls this unity peace, and St. Paul: “Be careful to keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the dond of peace.” We know by 
experience and history that diversities of faith mean war, often 
in the military sense of the word, and always in the social and 
mental sense. 

2. The Divine Sonship.—Christian unity is not the unity of 
a race or a nation. Neither is it, on the other hand, built on 
the basis of our common humanity. If this had been a suita- 
ble basis for a world-wide unity in religion, the institutions of 
the Old Law would not have been restricted to one nation. A 
new basis had to be created, and Christ created it. For ‘‘as 
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many as received Him, He gave them power to be made the 
sons of God, to them that believe in His name: who are born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God’; and therefore, in their degree, like unto 
Him of whom St. John adds: ‘We saw His glory, the glory 
as it were of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” Elsewhere in Scripture the gift of divine sonship 
imparted to Christians is variously spoken of as “grace,” 
“glory,” “life,” ‘ regeneration,” “the new man,” “ partakers 
of the divine nature.” It is a new life which manifests itself 
in the activities of faith, hope, and charity. It is not simply 
a new way of life that can be learned, but a new life super- 
added by gift to the natural life of man. By this gift the 
Church is, in the strictest sense, a brotherhood. All sons of 
God are brothers of Jesus Christ. We are more intimately 
related one to another by this bond of brotherhood than we 
are by our common descent from Adam. ‘The latter can be 
the basis of a world-wide political unity or world power only 
‘when naval and military force overawes, and even then the 
expansion is limited, and the imperial power must often con- 
tent itself with the externals of loyalty. But our brotherhocd 
in Christ is the basis of a world-wide body politic, a spiritual 
empire, which secures unity in faith, worship, and discipline, 
without the aid of one gun on sea or land. This body politic 
is the Catholic Church. To become a citizen of this Empire 
the natural man has to be born again. ‘“ Unless a man be born 
again of water and the Holy Ghost he cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God.” When the new life thus received is allowed 
to develop and is suitably nourished, it gives the person pos- 
sessing it a power of attraction which is an added uniting 
force. It is the power of holiness, and a conspicuous example 
of it in the world was the personality of Pope Leo XIII. 


AT HIS TRANSFIGURATION. 


A parable shall introduce this chapter. A certain very rich 
man, known as Mr. King, wished to contribute to the welfare 
of his country. One day he invited some of his friends to 
visit him, and when they were seated in his office he said: 

“T have made my last will and testament, and I have 
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named you the executors of it. As it is somewhat complicated 
I think it advisable to give you the outlines in advance. You 
are to take a billion dollars of my money and invest it. The 
annual proceeds of this amount you are to distribute, in the 
manner directed by the will, among the poor of this state for 
three hundred years.” 

Oe of the friends interrupted him, smiling: ‘Mr. King, 
We are willing to act for you in this patriotic design—at least 
Iam; but you surely do not expect us to live three hundred 
years?” 

“No,” replied Mr. King, “I do not expect any of you to 
live so long; but by the terms of the will you are formed into 
a corporation, and it is the corporation which will, I hope, live 
for three hundred years. I have arranged for the appointment 
of successors in office, and also for the addition of others to 
your number when need of them is felt.” 

Another of the friends had been thinking of the whole 
scheme, and did not quite like it. He said: 

“It seems to me that the work imposed upon the corpora- 
tion is not likely to prove an unmixed benefit to the country. 
The beneficiaries under the will are the poor of this state. 
But will not the undeserving poor of other countries flock in, 
attracted by the prospect of aid from the ,corporation?” 

“T have foreseen that objection,” replied Mr. King. “If 
the work of the corporation attracts good citizens, so much the 
better, even if they be poor; but, as you say, there must be 
discrimination. Considering the motives which actuate politicians 
in times of election contests, I fear I cannot leave it to the 
public authorities to draw the line. I have therefore provided 
that all those who are to benefit by the provisions of my will 
must become members of this corporation and form one society 
with you—not all distributing officers, of course, but all one 
society. Now, to become and remain members of this society 
they must possess certain qualities and perform certain duties 
which will be effective in enabling you to discriminate.” 

The friends were still far from conviction that the scheme 
was feasible. One of them remarked: 

“This society, when fully organized, will cover the whole 
state. It is easy to imagine divided interests. One section will 
claim, for instance, that other sections are getting more of the 
benefit than their due share. Fault will be found with the 
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management of the fund, with the distribution of proceeds, with 
the conduct of officials. Disputes may result in complete rupture 
of the society, each side claiming control of the fund. The 
means of the society may be wasted in litigation, and the poor 
of the society may not know where or how to obtain the in- 
tended benefit.” 

“That,” replied Mr. King, “is an aspect of the matter to 
which I have given much thought. I cannot wholly prevent 
disputes and divisions; but I have made provision that the 
poor may at least always know where to look for redress. It 
is necessary to provide that, in case of rupture, there will be 
no reasonable doubt as to which of the separated bodies will 
continue to be my society. You will, of course, have a presi- 
dent. Now, I have not left it to you to elect the first presi- 
dent. I have named him myself, and have given to him such 
powers that his co-operation and sanction will be essential to 
the operations of the society. His successors in office will . 
succeed to his powers, so that on whichever side he is there 
is my society.” 

Thus, any large scheme of benefit to men must reckon with 
the various interests, prejudices, selfishnesses, and local jealcus- 
ies inherent in human nature. Careful organization may not 
alone suffice to save it from shipwreck on these rocks; but 
without careful organization disaster is swift and inevitable; 
and the more far-reaching the scheme the more elaborate the 
organization must become. Our Lord foresaw all our difficul- 
ties and divisions in religion, and He foresaw especially the 
tremendous dividing power of race and nationality. Neverthe- 
less He prayed and worked for a world-wide unity. Is it 
possible to think of Him providing for this unity and at the 
same time leaving the essential element of organization to the 
efforts and disputes of men? The fruitless efforts made in our 
day to unite bodies which are alike in faith and worship, as 
well as in race and language, show that a divinely provided 
organization is essential to unity. Even if unity in faith and 
worship could be otherwise secured, the evils of sectarianism 
would still flow from numerous independent organizations. 
Such bodies, when in contact, are essentially antagonistic, no 
matter how much alike they may be. As the Hon. Mr. 
Balfour, the present Premier of England, says: “Friction and 
jealousy seem absolutely inseparable from divided organization, 
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_even if behind that organization there be no deep seated or 
substantial difference of opinion.”. St. Paul says the same thing 
in other words: “‘ Let the peace of Christ dwell in your hearts, 
wherein also you are called in one body.” That is, one body, 
one organization, is the divinely appointed means of peace. 
The unity with which Christ repeatedly compares the unity of 
His Church is that between Him and the Father, “that they 
- may be one as We also are.” Now, the unity of Father and 
Son is a unity of substance as well as of mind and spirit, and 
the corresponding unity of the Church must be organic as well 
as mental and spiritual Hence our Lord speaks to the 
Apostles as to a corporation having a perpetual succession: 
“T am with you even to the end of the world.” ‘The Holy 
Ghost will abide with you for ever.” ‘You will sit on twelve 
thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” This last sentence 
was addressed to the Apostles when Judas was still one of the 
. twelve, though it could not apply to him personally. It in- 
cluded him only as one of the corporation. St. Peter so under- 
stood it, for his first act of authority was to move in the ap- 
pointment of a successor to Judas (Acts i.) To expect to find 
elaborate organic provisions in the Gospels would be to look 
upon Christ as a man, whereas He is God made man. The 
universe is muirvellously elaborate, but the creative act which 
brought it into being was far from elaborate. If you wish to 
know who made the world, the clearest informant is the Book 
of Genesis; but if you wish to know what kind of world it is 
that God made, the better way is to examine the world itself. 
This is what men of science do, and they are right. Similarly, 
if you wish to know who created the Church, the clearest in- 
formant is the New Testament; but if you wish to know what 
kind of Church it is that Christ created, the more scientific 
way is to examine the Catholic Church of to-day, especially 
since an organism like the Church develops from within, as 
does a grain of mustard-seed, and is more easily understood in 
a state of maturity than in its first stages of growth. However, 
many have denied that this Church is the work of God, and 
Christ has deigned to let us see enough of His creative ‘act to 
mike that denial unreasonable. 

Christ is a King; He was proclaimed a King at His birth, 
and He was put to death for claiming to be King. His king- 
dom is the kind called imperial, His subjects are not a homo- 
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geneous people, nor confined to one territory. They are in 
Heaven as well as on earth, and all power is given to Him in 
Heaven and on earth. To see His Kingdom of Angels and 
Saints in Heaven m@én have to pass through death; but one 
day He told the Apostles that some of them, even before tast- 
ing death, would see this Kingdom of God. ‘“ And it came to 
pass that about eight days after these words He took Peter 
and James and John, and went up into a mountain to pray. 
And whilst He prayed His countenance was altered, and His 
raiment was white and glistening. And His face did shine as 
the sun, and His raiment was white ‘as the light. And, 
behold, two men were talking with Him. And they were 
Moses and Elias appearing in majesty; and they spoke of His 
decease which He should accomplish in Jerusalem. But Peter 
and they that were with him were heavy with sleep. And 
awakening they saw .His glory. . . ..And a voice came 
out of the clouds saying: This is My beloved Son; hear ye 
Him.” 

It was such glimpse as mortal man could bear; but it gave 
to the Apostles ocular proof that in the life beyond the grave 
Christ is King, the centre and light of a Kingdom in Heaven, 
with power to call the highest thereto attend upon Him. 
Hence St. Peter says in his second epistle: “‘We have not 
followed cunningly devised fables when we made known to you 
the power. and presence of our Lord Jesus Christ; but have 
been made eye-witnesses of His Majesty. For He received from 
God the Father honor and glory, this voice coming down to Him 
from the excellent glory: This is My beloved Son in whom I 
am well pleased; hear ye Him.” Christ refers to His Throne 
in Heaven when he speaks of the time when “in the regenera- 
tion the Son of man will sit on the Throne of His Majesty.” 
He came to extend this Kingdom on earth, to acquire a new 
Kingdom by right of conquest. Secular powers extend their 
sway by shedding the blood of others, Christ extended His by 
shedding His own. And the Kingdom on earth thus founded 
He committed to the Apostles. The Kingly glory which the. 
Father had given to Him and manifested on the Mount of 
Transfiguration, He gave to the Apostles, saying: ‘I dispose 
to you, as My Father hath disposed to Me, a Kingdom, that 
you may eat and drink at My table in my Kingdom, and may 
sit upon thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
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Here certainly is organization. A Kingdom with royal 
honors and thrones and judicial functions involves a high order 
of organization. The twelve tribes of Israel are the adminis- 
trative divisions of the people of God, and the Apostles are 
set over the administrative divisions of the new Kingdom. 
Though there are as many thrones as there are Apostles, it is 
still one Kingdom, because they are all subject to Christ as 
King. He is the centre of unity. All the other thrones are 
subordinate to His. Are all the other thrones ofe equal au- 
thority? We may assume that they are essentially equal, since 
He speaks of them as exercising their authority in separate 
administrative divisions. What, then, will become of the unity 
of the Kingdom when He ascends to the Throne of His 
Majesty ? Observe that He has two Thrones. The Church on 
earth is, as it were, an outlying Kingdom of His Empire. He 
has a Throne on earth as well as in Heaven. This is what 
the Angel said in announcing His coming: ‘‘The Lord God 
shall give unto Him the Throne of David His father, and He 
shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever.” This throne is 
on earth. We might confidently anticipate that He would not 
leave it empty on ascending into Heaven. Indeed, the words 
of the Angel would have no fulfilment in that case, for an in- 
visible throne on earth is no throne at all; and His provision 
for unity would have been evidently inadequate. But we are 
not left to conjectures on this point, for on no other part of 
the organization of the Church are the Gospels so clear and 
explicit. The authority given to Simon Peter, apart from the 
other Apostles, is not represented in Scripture as intermediate 
between that of Christ and that of the Apostles. On the con- 
trary, the Apostles appear immediately subject to. Christ, 
while the place of Peter in’ the administration of the Church 
appears to be identical with that of Christ, as far as mortal 
man can possess such authority. If the Apostles are made 
subject to Peter, it is not because Peter has greater Apostolic 
power than they; but because they are subject to the Throne 
of Christ on earth, and because Peter is placed upon this 
Throne to represent Him as Viceroy or Vicar, and to main- 
tain unity. Let us place in parallel columns the prerogatives 
of Christ as Supreme Ruler on “the throne of David His 
father” and His own words conveying special authority to 
Simon Peter, thus: 
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PREROGATIVES OF CHRIST. 


1. My Kingdom is not of this 
world. Pilate said to Him: 
Art Thou a King then? Jesus an- 
swered: Thou sayest (truly) that lam 
a King. For this I was born and for 
this I came into the world, that I 
should give testimony of the truth 
(John xviii.) 


2. I am the good Shepherd. . . 
And other sheep I have that are not 
of this Fold; them also I must bring, 
and they shall hear My Voice, and 
there shall be one Fold and one 
Shepherd (John x.) 

3. He hath the key of David; he 
openeth and no man shutteth; shut- 
teth and no man openeth (Apoc. iii.) 
All power is given to Me in Heaven 
and on earth (Matt. xxviii.) 


4. The Stone which the builders 
(the Jews) rejected the same is be- 
come the head of the corner. By the 
Lord this has been done, and it is 
wonderful in our eyes. Therefore I 
say to you that the Kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you (the Jews), 
and shall be given to a people yield- 
ing the fruits thereof. And whoso- 
ever shall fallon this Stone shall be 
broken, but on whomsoever it shall 
fall, it shall grind him to powder 
(Matt. xxi.) The Stone is Christ 
(Acts iv. 11). 


‘these? 
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CHRIST TO PETER. 


1. He that is the leader among 

you (the Apostles), let him be as he 
that serveth. I am in the 
midst of you as he thatserveth. .. . 
I dispose to you, as My Father hath 
disposed to Me, a Kingdom. 
Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath 
desired to have you (all) that he may 
sift you as wheat; but I have prayed 
for thee (Simon Peter) that thy 
faith fail not, and thou, being once 
converted, confirm thy brethren 
(Luke xxii.) 

2. Lovest thou Me more than 
He said to Him: Yea, Lord, 
Thou knowest that I love Thee. He 
saith to him: Feed My lambs... . 
Feed My lambs. Feed My 
sheep. 

3. And I will give to thee the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven. And 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, 
it shall be bound in Heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on 
earth, it shall be loosed also in Hea- 
ven (Matt. xvi.) 

4. Thou art Simon the Son of 
Jona; thou shalt be called Cephas 
(Peter), which is by interpretation 
Rock. And upon this Rock I will 
build My Church, and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it (John 
i. and Matt. xvi.) 


That is, in the words of St. Augustine, ‘‘to Peter as to 
another self, He entrusted His sheep; He willed to make him 
one with Himself, that so He might entrust His sheep to 


” 


him.” He made Peter the Confirmer of His followers in the 
faith, the Guardian of His whole flock, the Recipient of His 
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power to open and shut, and the foundation Rock of the 
social edifice He built. In this He is but following the ordi- 
nary course of human affairs in the government of an out- 
lying dominion, with this difference: that while He creates and 
animates the whole special edifice of His Kingdom, human 
rulers can but use the powers inherent in the social life of 
men. In the Philippines the President of the United States is 
represented by a governor. In India the King of England is 
represented by a viceroy. In the Church Christ as King is 
represented by His Vicar, the successor of St. Peter. There 
is no other way of securing organic unity among men. A 
Filipino, refusing to acknowledge the authority of Governor 
Taft, would be treated as disloyal, even if he advanced the 
plea that he could only recognize the President at Washing- 
ton as Head of the State. In the same way, a Christian re- 
fusing to acknowledge the authority of the Vicar of Christ is 
disloyal to the Kingdom of Christ, even if he so acts because 
he thinks that Christ as Head of the Church can have no 
representative on earth. The moral responsibility of his dis- 
loyalty may not rest on him—he may be acting in good faith ; 
but that does not change either the fact or the other effects 
of his disloyalty. The multiplication of sects and the decay 
of faith go on whether the rebellion is conscious or uncon- 
scious. Whosoever shall fall on that Stone shall be broken. 
Every word and act and prayer in the life of Jesus Christ had 
for object the creation of His Kingdom of the regenerated. If 
He taught, it was to make known the conditions, the duties, 
and the benefits of membership in it; or by parables to con- 
vey a conception of the Kingdom itself, its evolution, its price- 
less value, its methods of action, etc. If He instituted rites, 
it-was to make initiation into it a formal and visible act, and 
to bind the members of it to Himself and to one another by 
ritual bonds. If He died, it was to remove, by the sacrifice 
of His life, the obstacle which stood in the way of establish- 
ing His Kingdom. If among the Jews He chose a number of 
disciples, and among the disciples twelve Apostles, and among 
the Apostles one Vicar, it was to leave it sufficiently organized 
to begin the work of regeneratigg the human race. If He sent 
the Holy Ghost, it was to enter into His Kingdom and make 
it a divine living body. In this Kingdom there are many 
thrones and many palaces—each Bishop’s See is a throne and 
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each cathedral a palace; and the ‘‘ Throne of David his father” 
remains “in the house of Jacob for ever,” and on it sits the 
Vicar of Christ; Pope Pius X., to keep all in the unity of 
faith, worship, and government; because the glory which the 
Father gave to the Son, the Son gave to us that we might all 
be one. 


II. 


In His Transfiguration Christ manifests His three offices; He 
is King, Priest, and Teacher—a King in the majesty of His 
power and presence; a Priest in the sacrifice which was the 
subject of conversation with Moses and Elias, “the decease He 
should accomplish in Jerusalem”; and a Teacher in the voice of 
the Father in the cloud, ‘Hear ye Him.” Newman says: 

“When our Lord went up on high, He left His representa- 
tive behind Him. This was Holy Church, His mystical Body 
and Bride, a Divine Institution, and the shrine and organ of 
the Paraclete, who speaks through her till the end comes. 
She, to use an Anglican poet’s words, is ‘His very self below,’ 
as far as men on earth are equal to the discharge and _ fulfil- 
ment of high offizes which primarily and supremely are His. 
These offices, which specially belong to Him as Mediator, are 
commonly considered to be three: He is Prophet, Priest, and 
King; and after His pattern, and in human measure, Holy 
Church has a triple office too; not the prophetical alone and in 
isolation, but three offices, which are indivisible though diverse, 
viz.: teaching, rule, and sacred ministry. | 

“Christianity, then, is at once a philosophy, a_ political 
power, and a religious rite: as a religion, it is Holy;. as a 
philosophy, it is Apostolic; as a political power, it is imperial, 
that is, Oae and Catholic. Asa religion, its special centre of 
action is pastor and flock; as a philosophy, the Schools; as a 
rule, the Papacy and its Curia. 

“Though it has exercised these thgee functions in sub- 
stance from the first, they were developed in their full pro- 
portions one after another, in a succession of centuries; first, 
in the primitive time, it was recognized as a worship, springing 
up and spreading in the lower ranks of society, and among the 
ignorant and dependent, and making its power felt by the 
heroism of its martyrs and confessors. Then it seized upon 
the intellectual and cultivated class, and created a theology and 
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schools of learning. Lastly it seated itself, as an ecclesiastical 
polity, among princes, and chose Rome for its centre. 

“Truth is the guiding principle of theology and theological 
inquiries; devotion and edification, of worship; and of govern- 
ment, expedience. The instrument of theology is reasoning; 
of worship, our emotional nature; and of rule, command and 
coercion. Further, in man as he is, reasoning tends to ration- 
alism; devotion to superstition and enthusiasm; and power to 
ambition and tyranny. : 

“‘ Arduous as are the duties involved in these three offices, 
to discharge one by one, much more arduous are they to 
administer when taken in combination. Each of the three has 
its separate scope and direction; each has its own interest to 
promote and further; each has to find room for the claims of 
the other two; and each will find its own line of action in- 
fluenced and modified by the others, nay, sometimes in a 
particular case the necessity of the others converted into a rule 
of duty for itself.” 

With so many functions to fulfil, and so many aims to keep 
in view, and so many divergent interests to safeguard, a strong 
central authority is essential to unity. It is only the Catholic 
Church that undertakes those various functions consistently. The 
Anglican and the Greek Churches hand supreme church govern- 
ment over to the civil power, and thus surrender what Newman 
calls the ‘political power,” using the word “ political” in its 
ecclesiastical and not in its civil sense. The other denomina- 
tions hand the teaching office, as far as it is authoritative, 
over to the judgment of each individual, and thus reduce the 
ministry of teaching to that of exhorting or of interesting. 
They would all be much more divided and subdivided than they 
are if they undertook to be at once ecclesiastically independent 
of the civil power and authoritative in doctrine and worship. 
The Catholic Church undertakes them all, and succeeds in 
holding in the “ bond,of peace” more people and more nations 
than all the other hundreds of churches and sects in Christen- 
dom combined. This is a phenomenon for which a non-Catho- 
lic can find no rational explanation. Of course, as Newman 
adds, ‘‘ however well the Church may perform her duties on 
the whole, it will always be easy for her enemies to make out 
a case against her, well founded or not, from the action or 
interaction, or the chronic collisions or contrasts, or the tem- 
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porary suspense or delay, of her administration, in the three 
several departments of duty—her government, her devotions, 
and her Schools,—from the conduct of her rulers, her divines, 
her pastors, or her people.” But nothing urged against the 
Catholic Church can weigh in the balance with the service she 
does the world to-day in showing by her example that Chris- 
tian Unity is practically possible, and that Christ’s Prayer for 
unity was not made in vain. 

The subject-matter of theology is revealed truth. Theo- 
logians assume that nothing has been added to the deposit of 
revealed truth since the days of the Apostles, and their task 
is to give it systematic statement, to defend it, and to define 
its relations with human thought. Its official guardians, as 
against rationalizing, are the Bishops and those tribunals in 
Rome, called Congregations, through which the Pope ordinarily 
acts. Occasionally, perhaps once in a century, the whole ma- 
chinery of the Church is put in operation to elicit a final 
decision on some disputed point of doctrine; and then, after 
it is weizhed and sifted in every conceivable way, the Pope 
or a General Council, relying on the promised assistance of 


the Holy Ghost, proclaims that the decision arrived at is part 
of the truth revealed to the Apostles. Thus is secured unity 
of faith. 


In the sphere of piety and devotion, enthusiasm may re- 
sult in the founding of a new sect. It may act like a strong 
stimulant upon an unbalanced system. How to combine it 
with unity, when it forms part of a strong character, is a 
problem which Protestantism has failed to solve. John Wes- 
ley had no wish to leave the Church of England. He looked 
upon his following of Methodists as a society within the An- 
glican Church, and yet he led multitudes out of that Church 
into a new sect. The founding of the Salvation Army in our 
own day is a similar phenomenon. Intense zeal for souls is 
too valuable a quality to be sacrificed, and yet no amount of 
good in other directions can compensate for unhappy divi- 
sions. In the Catholic Church intense zeal, united with other 
necessary qualities, results in the founding of Religious Orders 
and adds strength to the Church. Macaulay attempts an ex- 
planation of this contrast. The contrast to be explained he 
states thus: 

“Place Ignatius Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to be- 
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come the head of a formidable secession. Place John Wesley 
at Rome. He is certain to be the first general of a new so- 
ciety devoted to the interests and honor of the Church. Place 
St. Teresa in London. Her restless enthusiasm ferments into 
madness. . . .° Place Joanna Southcote at .Rome. She 
founds an order of barefooted Carmelites, every one of whom 
is ready to suffer martyrdom for the Church.” 

These particular results might not follow, but the general 
contrast is undeniable. Macaulay’s explanation is, that the 
rulers of the Catholic Church have, by centuries of experience, 
learned how to deal. with enthusiasm. He says: 

“The polity of the Church of Rome is the very master- 
piece of human wisdom. The experience of twelve hundred 
eventful years, the ingenuity and patient care of forty genera- 
tions of statesmen, have improved that polity to such perfec- 
tion that, among the contrivances which have been devised 
for deceiving and controlling mankind, it occupies the highest 
place.” 

We can pass over the word “deceiving” as that of a Prot- 
estant; but what is the value of his explanation? The ac- 
cumulated experience of the Catholic Church must be extreme- 
ly valuable, of course, when proposed constitutions have to be 
examined or disputes settled; but that alone does not account 
for the fact that Religious Orders flourish in the Church with- 
out causing divisions. They flourished in the Church before 
those “forty generations of statesmen” began their work. 
And when we examine in detail the founding of recent flour- 
ishing orders, we find that they showed no tendency to seces- 
sion; that they adopted their constitutions, their manner of 
life, and forms of dress, before the governing authorities in 
the Church took any action; and that when they asked to be 
formally incorporated, so to speak, in the Church, the action 
of the governing authorities confined itself to consenting or 
approving. Macaulay’s explanation does not square with the 
facts, except to this extent, that good government in the 
Church is a necessary condition of the existence of Religious 
Orders, as good government in the state is a necessary condi- 
tion of the existence of flourishing industrial companies. Social 
peace, whether in Church or State, results from a combination 
of several causes, one of which is wisdom in government. If 
the orders had not found in the Church solidity of faith and 
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inexhaustible résources of: spiritual life, no amount of wise 
statesmanship could account for their age-long vigor.’ Solid 
faith and permanent spiritual life are beyond the “ ingenuity 
and patient care” of human wisdom to devise. It is a sim- 
pler explanation, as well as more consistent in a Christian, to | 
say that the oldest, the largest, and the strongest Institution 
of Christendom owes its power of control to the wisdom and 
power of Christ. John Wesley’s explanation of the contrast in 
question would have differed materially from that of Macaulay, 
as may be inferred from his words regarding converts: ‘‘ What 
wonder is it that we have so many converts to Popery and so 
few to Protestantism, when the former are sure to want noth- 
ing, and the latter almost to starve?” That is, he found 
spiritual food plentiful in the Catholic Church, and scarce in 
the Protestantism of his day. He thought he had supplied 
the needs of the latter by his society of Methodists, and he 
did do much to revive faith in the reality of God’s grace; 
but a century of experience has told how all such efforts 
among Protestants must end in the multiplication of sects,— 
there are seventeen Methodist sects in the United States,—in 


extravagances of religious sentiment, in. subsequent reaction 
and loss of faith, and in final submission to the ways of the 
world. 


THE ONLY WAY. 


Christian Unity is a vaster and higher structure than it is 
assumed to be by those who talk as if it depended on them 
to bring it into the world. It has been in the world these 
many centuries. The new Jerusalem came down from Heaven 
with all essential parts in place, having the glory of God, and 
the wall built of precious stones, each of the twelve large gates 
consisting of a single pearl. Nations walked in the light of it, 
and kings brought their honor and glory into it. After several 
centuries the streets and houses and wall of the New Jerusalem 
became to the nations and kings as common a sight as the 
sun in the sky. To appreciate the value of what is thus com- 
mon requires more effort than men are disposed to put forth. 
How seldom we reflect on the immense benefits we derive from 
the sun! And in the case of the New Jerusalem it was easy 
to find fault. Centuries of peace had lulled the officials of that 
city into too great a sense of security, and the nations began 
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to realize that it would be pleasant and perhaps profitable to 
furnish their own separate lights. The people in the German 
quarter of the city began to speak about building a holy city 
of their own by using materials which they could take with 
them out of the New Jerusalem. A large body of them did in 
fact do this, and several other nations followed their example, 
so that the population of the holy city was greatly diminished. 
Now, after four centuries of separation, the seceders acknowl- 
edge that they made a great mistake. They do not acknowledge 
that their mistake consisted in withdrawing from the New Jeru- 
salem. They no longer see that city. Great dark clouds of 
prejudice, traditional antipathy, political interests, new learning, 
and self-confidence rise up between them and it, hiding it from 
their view. But they do acknowledge that they made a great 
mistake in building so very many different cities of their own. 
They talk now of building one large city, or at least a few 
large cities, out of the many hundreds of small cities, villages, 
and hamlets which prey upon each other and fill the air with 
the sound of their contentions. But the discussions about the 
site of their new city and about the foundation and shape of it 
only add another element of discord. They cannot agree about 
the way to begin building. What is stil] more discouraging, it 
is found that the materials which they took with them out of 
the New Jerusalem are withering in their hands. Many things 
they were quite sure about when first they separated are now 
in great and growing doubt, and the documents which served 
as guides in building hitherto are now found to guide no lon- 
ger, because they have been defaced by people who call them- 
selves Higher Critics. The undertaking is doomed to failure. 
Meanwhile, the New Jerusalem is still there behind the clouds, 
but as visible as a mountain on a clear day to the many mil- 
lions whom it makes of one mind, and of whom it makes one 
body. It is well and wisely governed, and more populous than 
it ever was before. It has the gifts, and it shows by its uniting 
power that it has the gifts, of glory which Christ gave that 
all might be one. For those who so loudly confess and re- 
gret that they have not Christian Unity there is only one 
possible .remedy, and that is, to break through the clouds 
and return to the New Jerusalem, which has Rome for its 
centre and the whole world for its territory. 





SETTING TYPE ON THE MISSIONS. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE MISSIONS ON THE CONGO 


BY A. B, TUGMAN. 
(CONTINUED ) 


etPON our arrival at Banana -the tender, a small 

steam launch called the Ville d'’ Anvers, came along- 

side and received us, together with some light 

‘cargo intended for our stations up the river. Some 

- of the officers of the association’ advised us to 

be prepared for any attack that might be made upon us, as 

the natives of several of the tribes located along the banks had 

been. causing trouble and a general uprising was feared. As a 

first experience this was not the most encouraging to us new 

arrivals, especially as we were unaware of the marksmanship. of 

the natives, and our accommodations aboard this small boat 
permitted no cover whatsoever. 

I am glad, however, to say that we arrived at Boma, half 
way up the river, without trouble, upon the evening of the 
same day, and were received by the chief of station in right 
royal style. A sumptuous repast was ready for us, the last we 
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had the privilege of tasting for some time to come. This con- 
sisted of cowheel stew, a2 /a Créole, made from the foot of a 
hippopotamus; and this proved a most tasty though a rich 
dish. Following this, there was antelope in all kinds of style, 
stewed, minced, fried, and roast, all of which we ventured upon 
tasting. But what one most looked forward to, after so long 
a journey as ours had been, was conspicuous for its absence, 
viz.: vegetables; of these we saw nothing; even the potatoes 
were substituted by potato meal, a patented preparation that 
neither tasted nor looked like the real article. Having finished 
our dinner it was quite dark, so we sat upon the veranda en- 
joying the rest and air, as far as it was possible to do so with 
all kinds of insects flying around, and roaches that appeared 
more like humming- birds. 

The following morning we left Boma and continued our 
trip up the river to Vi Vi, where we arrived about five o'clock 
the same afternoon, having stopped at several points with mail 
for those who were looking anxiously forward for news from 
all the dear ones at home. 

Shall I ever forget ‘‘mail day,” or the feeling we all ex- 
p2rienced upon getting news from home? Imagine yourself, 
dear reader, six weeks removed from those you hold dearest in 
all the world; at times alone in some spot, far removed from 
even a white man, or civilized being of any kind; alone, with 
no one even to speak to, surrounded by those who held 
absolutely nothing in common with you; living like a wild man 
or an exile, surrounded upon all sides by all kinds of dangers, 
imaginary and otherwise. If you were fortunate enough to 
be posted at a place where a hut was located, well and good; 
if not, why you had to turn to and build your own dwelling ; 
and to do so you possessed nothing but a penknife and the 
swords of your two escorts, should they perchance possess 
these. Such privations, such appalling loneliness, can only be 
realized when experienced. At first the novelty somewhat 
delights one; but as the days slip by, and crowd one upon the 
other in slow succession, each bringing with it some new dis- 
comfort, some new phantom ef dread uncertainty, to be followed 
by an attack of fever, that of all is the most depressing sick- 
ness I have ever had the misfortune to suffer from: in this 
condition all courage, all self-reliance disappear, and the only 
desire that is left is to be allowed to die in peace. This feel- 
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ing, however, is but transitory, and consequent upon that stage 
of the disease that is furthest removed from the end. Much 
has to be undergone before the end is arrived at. The sufferer, 
though restored to health apparently, does not realize that 
with this first attack he is entering upon what may be termed 
the real sickness, the intermittent, that marks out a well- 
defined downward course, absorbing the vitality that is found 
in its subject. After each attack, which occurs at well-marked 
periods, the victim becomes less and less capable of throwing 
off the utter helplessness that overcomes him. Nor can he 
guard against the approach, though many resources are had of 
medicines of various kinds. Quinine, which is the only recog- 
nized drug that possesses the properties of checking the disease, 
soon loses its effect, and the increased doses that in my time 
were resorted to served only to accelerate the delirium that 
was prone to accompany the malady. 

With such an enemy to combat you may readily imagine 
what are the feelings of a lone individual far away from ll 
help. I have often wondered how we recovered; by what 
mysterious influence we managed .to pull through on such ‘oc- 
casions. The attendants that we had were of no use whatso- 
ever; there existed absolutely no bond of sympathy between 
them and ourselves, and all they appeared to desire was the 
end, so that they might have a chance to acquire what little 
we possessed in baggage. The simplest order is misunderstood, 
whether intentionally or otherwise, and therefore their pres- 
ence in the sick-room is only irritating. Parched with a con- 
suming thirst, I asked my orderly to give me a cup of water 
from a vessel that stood by the window at the end of my 
hut; yet, failing to understand the order, he brought every- 
thing within reach, and many articles that were hidden away, 
in answer.to the request, till at last, exasperated, I had to get 
out of bed and get what I wanted myself, and at the same 
time hasten the passage of the attendant from the room.: 

I feel, therefore, that with the experience I have under- 
gone I can adequately appreciate the hardships of those mis- 
sionaries of the Catholic Church who, with no other incentive 
than that of love for Christ, go forth with none else to rely 
upon but Him, and who face the surrounding dangers without 
a murmur. And when I compare them with the circumstances 
that surround the Protestant, I can, and every one else can, 
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judge which are the true husbandmen and which the hirelings. 

It is at these stages in one’s life that one is called upon 
to judge between sincerity and hypocrisy, and I must candidly 
confess that even as a most bitter opponent of the Catholic 
faith, and an avowed enemy to priest and doctrine, I could 
not help feeling the greatest contempt for the hypocrisy of 
those professing themselves ministers of the Gospel and soldiers 


A MIssIon BRASS BAND. 


of a standard that they wholly avowed, and that was anathema 
to them except from a theoretical stand-point. Had one dis- 
played a cross or crucifix to any of us creatures it would have 
been enough to have said, Here comes the devil in disguise 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

So true is this that I can cite an instance that took place 
in Lisbon upon the occasion when the British government 
withdrew its support from the chapel. Without going into the 
details of this occurrence, the British coat of arms was re- 
moved and one of the members of the congregation was led 
to suggest that a cross be placed upon the communion table. 
This so incensed some of the members that they left the con- 
gregation. Yet this is not the only instance, for many will 
remember the disgraceful occurrences that attended tke intro- 
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duction of those symbols of the true thurch that every Catho- 
lic has been taught to venerate in the churches throughout 
England, as the returning dawn of religious truth broke upon 
the minds of many of the clergy of the Church of England. 
As with the cross so was the feeling for the crucifix, that. 
Protestants were yet willing to allow was the emblem of their 
salvation. 

I car surely not be accused of bigotry for citing the errors 
that were taught me in my youth, or hesitate to denounce the 
vileness of those calumnies that we as children were permitted 
to utter against the truth and sanctity of the Catholic Church, 
more especially when it is borne in mind that the truth and 
the enormity of these crimes have been brought home to me 
not from the fact that I have made a study of the subject 
from a theoretical stand-point alone, but have had an oppor- 
tunity to inquire into the practical side of the Catholic teach- 
ing, not in one country but many countries, where its holy 
influence has taken root and will spread in spite of those 
enemies whose only aim is to sow tares in the Master’s vine- 
yard. 

Nothing can be more worthy of praise than to meet a man 
who is thoroughly trained in the practice of his profession, 
whether this be shoemaking or any other calling; and on the 
other hand, nothing is more disgusting, disappointing, and in- 
deed despicable, than to come across one whose only knowl- 
edge is superficial, and yet who is ever ready to pose as an 
authority. Yet With all this natural feeling for what is hypoc- 
risy in the Protestant, there is no hesitation to respect any 
one, no matter how unfitted he may be, who may have 
the temerity to stand up and interpret the wisdom of the 
Almighty, nor still further hesitate to entrust so responsible a 
task to those whose qualifications and natural instincts would 
become the more humble callings of life, and for whlch intel- 
lect and training had fitted them, rather than to minister the 
perverted truth, for even this they are not capable of doing, 
as one would be inclined to term, intelligently. 

My life at Vi Vi was not destined to be of long duration 
at first; for though there was felt a great need of officers at 
this the Central Station, the plan, owing to the attitude of 
the Portuguese government, which sought to make inroads into 
the territory which she considered rightly belonged to her, 
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our efforts were directed to the annexation of such territory 
as we found came within the prescribed limits set down by 
the king and his committee in Brussels. As I was thoroughly 
conversant with the Portuguese language, it was thought fit to 
attach me to the annexing expedition, as it was at all times 
easy to find a native who understood Portuguese, rather than 
to find a native who could interpret either English or French. 
Thus my lot was for a short time cast with one of the senior 
officers, and I found myself promoted to a much higher rank 
than I had ever expected to occupy. After fulfilling my 
duties, which were not by any means onerous, apart from the 
marches from one district to the other, I was recalled to the 
Central Station, and there given a position that, though it 
entailed a greater amount of responsibility and much harder 
work, yet gave me the equivalent rank of Chief of District 
and Assistant Commissary-General. In this position I remained 
the remaining portion of my term, exercising not alone my 
own duties, but attending to, the sick during the absence of 
the physician, who was frequently called away for days at a 
time. 


A CELIBATE. 


O PITY not his seeming loneliness ! 

Nor fear the sacrificial peaks are cold—_ 
Unfathomed peace his spirit doth enfold, 
His secret ecstasies we cannot guess. 


MARY T. WAGGAMAN. 





GABRIELLE. 


GABRIELLE. 


BY GEORGINA PELL CURTIS. 


O a traveller standing on the mountain side in 
south-eastern France the first dawn, as the sun — 
rose behind the hills, was one of surpassing 
beauty. The fresh green turf of early spring, 
and the trees laden with white blossoms, were 

touched with a rosy light; while the river in the valley took 
on a soft, silvery sheen. Every object stood out clear and dis- 
tinct like a cameo, a sharpness and yet delicacy of outline that 
was lost later in the day. ; 

The knight coming up the mountain side with his men at 
arms was young, and attuned both by age and nature to the 
loveliness of the scene, so half way up the steep path he 
paused and removed his helmet to let the delicious morning 
breeze fan his brow. A pale golden light pervaded every spot 
and gave mystery and beauty to the meanest objects. Every- 
thing sang the morning psalm of life, with no foreshadowing 
of approaching danger. But just as the knight bared his head 
to the breeze an arrow whistled by, followed by another; and 
even as the men at arms closed around their master with raised 
shields, they heard a wild cry far up the height that went 
echoing through the ravine at their right. 

“Forward!” cried the knight as he quickly replaced his 
helmet ; and without loss of time he and his followers charged 
up the steep path till they reached the summit of the moun- 
tain pass. 

But they found nothing, and careful search of the ravine 
failed to reveal any sign of human life, so after an hour they 
gave up the quest and resumed their journey. 

As they descended the hill on the other side, valley, river, 
and plain lay stretched before them, while the pine. clothed 
ravines and near-by rocky peaks lent grandeur and solemnity 
to the scene. The knight uttered a prayer of thankfulness for 
his escape from what was meant for certain death. Half a 
league further on, the country became more thickly wooded, 
until at length on the brow of the hill, around which the path 
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wound, a chapel came in sight toward which some peasants 
were wending their way. The knight entered with his train 
and knelt on the bare earthen floor until the priest had re- 
ceived the holy elements, when he advanced and, kneeling at 
the foot of the altar steps, likewise received the Sacrament. 
“Quid retribuam" the priest had said. ‘‘ What shall we ren- 
der to the Lord for all He hath rendered unto us?” The 
knight lifted up his heart, which was already illuminated by 
divine grace; some fitting memorial must be his. 

At the conclusion of the Mass the men at arms and the 
few peasants present withdrew, and the curé left the altar just 
as the knight advanced to meet him. 

“Mon Pére,” he said, “I am the Seigneur de St. Denis, 
and as I came over the mountain pass this morning with my 
train the hand ‘of an assassin was raised against me, and my 
life seemed saved only by a miracle. But thanks to the Adora- 
ble Name of Jesus, which I had just invoked, I escaped. Hence- 
forth, reverend father, I wish to vow my life and my strong 
arm to the glory and service of God.” 

“It is well, my son,” said the priest; ‘the blessed St. 
D:nis, whose name you bear, will be your defender and pro- 
tector, and make your name illustrious for France.” As they 
stood there in the mystic morning light, the knight in his 
shining armor, his noble head bared and bent in reverence to 
the words of the priest, he might have stood for the impersoni- 
fizition of the Blessed St. Denis himself. 

A few more words passed between them, and then the 
knight and his train resumed their journey down the valley 
to the city some leagues beyond; but on the spot where the 
arrows had whizzed close to his head there arose in a few 
years a noble castle, and hither the Seigneur de St. Denis 
brought his bride, and before long the laughter of happy chil- 
d-en resounded through its walls. Fortune smiled on the 
knight, but ever he kept before him his vow to give of his 
best to God and France. 

S> the years passed, and the St. Denis grew in power and 
wealth, while preserving intact the heritage of faith bequeathed 
them by their illustrious founder. They became great in peace 
aid war, and high in favor with the king. Indeed, a monarch 
of France once spent two nights under their roof, and the 
couitry folk for many years after proudly recounted to their 
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children how for forty-eight hours the royal standard of 
France waved from the castle walls. 

And thus it was that one generation succeeded another un- 
til the year of grace 1770, when the last of the house of St. 
Denis was born, and, instead of the expected heir, it was a girl. 
The title became extinct, and the last lord of St. Denis, who 
had died two months previously, was soon followed by his wife, 
leaving their child, with her vast estates and her wealth, to be 
brought up, in the troubled times France was entering on, by 
her great-aunt, a childless widow, known in the world as 
Madame la Comtesse de Vignon. 


Mére Angelique stood in her convent parlor looking out on 
the garden, and beyond to the river and valley and distant 
mountains. Dark against the sky rose the castle of St. Denis, 
as impregnable as when it was built hundreds of years ago; 
but the country around had changed and become more thickly 
populated; the beautiful convent on the brow of a hill, built 
of stone and half covered with ivy and other vines, was also 
old in potnt of time, though compared to the castle it was 
young. For forty years Mére Angelique had looked out on 
the same scene, first as a novice, and later as choir-mistress, 
and finally as superior. All the familiar scenes, and all the 
changes of summer and winter, were known and dear to her. 
There across the valley were the cottages of the peasants who 
came almost daily to her for aid; in the convent garden were 
the children with some of the younger nuns; their merry voices 
penetrated the closed window, bringing a pang to the tender 
heart that knew and loved each one. 

It was the summer of 1793, and France was in the throes 
of the Revolution. Louis the King had been guillotined, and 
the flower of the French nobility were dead or dispersed. 
Some there were who remained in their unhappy country, chiefly 
those who lived far from Paris. Convents and castles were 
everywhere closed or pillaged; and that the castle and convent 
of St. Denis had hitherto been left undisturbed, was due in a 
large measure to the faithfulness of the retainers and peasants, 
who, treated by the lords of St. Denis with far more kindness 
than distinguished the nobles of the time, would have died 
for any of the family. Hence Mére Angelique had hitherto 
felt comparative tranquillity; but this particular morning her 
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heart was full of anxiety, word’ having reached her of an up- 
rising of the peasants a few leagues from the convent. It was 
even said that a noble had been shot on his own estate. How 
long would it be, she wondered, that their own serfs would re- 
main loyal? There came a soft tap on the door, and in an- 
swer to her ‘“ Entrez’ the massive mahogany door opened, and 
a tall, slender, graceful figure advanced and knelt at her feet. 

“Have you heard the news, ma mére,” she said, ‘that 
there has been an uprising on the De Grenelle estate, ard 
that the Comte de Grenelle has been shot and killed?” 

“Yes, Gabrielle chére,” answered the old nun, laying her 
hand gently for a moment on the girl’s beautiful dark head. 
“God alone knows what will come to our unhappy country now.” 

“It is shameful,” said the young girl, springing to her feet; 
“something must be done, ma mére; this tyranny must be 
overcome. What is going to become of France in the future?” 

“There is nothing to do, chérie,” said the nun; ‘older 
and wiser heads than yours have wrestled with the problem, 
and see no way out-of it—now.” 

“Do you remember, mother,” said the young girl, “the story 
you used to read us of King Clovis and St. Remy, when Clovis 
was so moved by the saint’s recital of the Passion and death of 
Christ that he sprang from his throne and cried out: ‘Had I been 
there with my brave Franks I would have avenged His wrongs.’ 
Mother,” and the young girl took a step forward, “‘ we need some 
one to avenge the wrong done to God and France now.” 

“The times are changed, my child,” said the nun; “our 
only weapon now is prayer.” 

To the young creature before her, pulsing in every fibre 
with glorious life, this was too tame. 

“‘ Prayer—yes,”’ she answered, “but action too. Listen’’— 
and she drew nearer and, bending low, almost whispered in the 
nun’s ear,—‘ Listen, ma mére,; what we need is not another 
Clovis. Something more sudden and decisive, some action 
that will strike at the root of this revolt and put an end 
to its leaders—that is needed now. Do you remember, ma 
mére,” she continued, ‘‘ another story you read us, of how Jael 
slew Sisera? I[t was righteous, you said.” 

Mére Angelique lifted her soft, faded brown eyes to the 
young girl’s face, and something she saw there arrested the 
words on her lips. 
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“And therefore,” continued the clear, low, musical voice, 
every tone and vibration of which pierced the heart of the 
nun, who had been like her second mother—‘“and therefore, 
ma mére, it is I, Gabrielle de St.’ Denis, who will go to Paris 
and rid France of these tyrants who deny to us that freedom 
of action and of religion which kings and emperors thought it 
a privilege -to grant.” 

She drew back, her bosom heaving, her eyes flashing, all 
the enthusiasm and determination of generations of warlike 
ancestors in her voice and mien. 

The old nun rose to her feet more quickly than she had 
moved for years. 

“My child,” she said, ‘‘are you mad? do you realize what 
you are saying ?”’ 

“Do you realize, ma mére,”’ was the answer, “that it is 
against you this tyranny is being exercised, as much as against 
me, though I would avenge it?” 

Mére Angelique crossed the room and unlocked the doors 
of a carved cabinet that hung on the wall; then she turned to 
the young girl, in her eyes a strange, exalted light. © 

“Look!” she said. ‘“‘It was not against us that Jews 
and Romans worked their vengeance; but against Him—the 
Crucified. Shall we bear less than He?” 

The delicately carved head of the Christ stood out from its 
background of heavy, purple velvet. Gabrielle saw it all: the 
thorns pressing the brow, the bleeding hands and feet, the 
heart that bore the sin of the world, the lips that cried to 
heaven that His murderers might be forgiven. There He 
hung, the Christ in His weakness and His triumph; the young 
girl saw and understood, but she was not yet conquered. 

“Would we have let that happen if we could have pre- 
vented it, mother?” she said; ‘‘and I, ah, mon Dieu! why 
should not I rid the world of these men—Danton, Marat, 
Robespierre—who outrage God’s Holy Name?” 

She threw back her beautiful head and raised one slender, 
shapely arm high in the air as if calling Heaven to witness 
this cruel wrong that stung her proud, loyal soul. So might 
Joan of Arc have looked when she led the armies of France to 
victory. The nun closed the cabinet, and advancing to the 
young girl took both her hands in hers. 

“ Gabrielle, chére amie,’’ she said, ‘‘ you must seek some one 
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wiser than I to see this matter in its true light. Go to Father 
André and tell him what you have told me. Ah, Jon Dieu,” 
she continued, dropping the girl’s hands and clasping her own, 
“not by further bloodshed will France be regenerated; but by 
discipline and pain. We need the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, one who will preach to the hearts of sinful men. 
The time is not yet, but the day will come when France will 
rise from her ashes, beautiful, glorious, without spot or wrinkle, 
or any such thing.” 

She seemed not to see. when Gabrielle courtesied and left 
the room. Softly the nun passed into the chapel beyond, and 
fell on her knees in her stall. Long and earnestly she prayed 
for herself, her nuns, for France. 3 

“A moi le travail,’ she said. “A moi le travail, 'humilia- 
tion, si Notre Seigneur m'en juge digne. A Dieu seul la gloire.” 

Gradually the twilight descended, and all was darkness, 
save where the red light burned in the sanctuary. In the 
heart of Mére Angelique, in spite of uncertainty, was that 
peace which the world can neither give nor take away. 


“Eugene, cher ami, listen to me.” 

The speaker stood in a deep oriel window, framed in a 
background of rich red damask curtains, that brought into 
relief the raven blackness of her hair and the delicate ivory 
fairness of her skin. Clad from head to foot in white, Gabri- 
elle de St. Denis was in her own drawing-room; before her 
one of the handsomest and most chivalrous men in France. 
It mattered little to her just then that he had been pleading 
for her hand and for her; other and more weighty matters 
occupied her mind. 

Owing to the troubled state of the times the young heiress 
of St. Denis had grown up with more freedom and less for- 
mality than was usual in a French demoiselle. Hence the 
young Vicomte de Morlet, whose estate adjoined hers, and 
who had been her friend and companion from childhood, had 
dined with her that night; and now Madame de Vignon hav- 
ing fallen asleep in her chair, her ward and the vicomte had 
passed into the drawing-room, and were ensconced in the deep 
oriel window that looked out over the ravine. Tradition had 
it that this window covered the very spot where the first lord of 
St. Denis had narrowly missed death from the archer’s shaft. 
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The interior of the castle had been improved and furnished 
by succeeding members of the family, without destroying its 
dignity or architectural beauty, until it was now one of the 
handsomest and most luxurious of the old residences of France. 
The title had become extinct; but the money and lands de- 
scended to the young girl, and to her heirs, if she had any. 

Love, money, lands, youth, and beauty were, however, far 
from Gabrielle de St. Denis that night. Her. whole being was 
wrought up to a passionate protest against the weight of 
tyranny and uncertainty under which France groaned. 

“Listen, mon ami,” she said; ‘‘this is not a time for us 
to think of marrying and giving in marriage; our country is 
in the throes of mortal agony, and /e bon Dieu alone knows 
what the outcome will be. Rouse yourself, Eugéne, and think— 
think of something besides me.” 

“ How can I?” he said. 

She made a gesture of superb scorn. 

“Oh you men!” she cried; “you think of nothing but 
love till you have won, and then—you forget.” 

“Ah, est-ce possible?” he answered, with a smile in his 
dark eyes; and then he straightened up. 

“Gabrielle chére,” he said, ‘‘you think me indifferent, but I 
am not so; gladly would I bring back to France her Catholic 
kings and her Catholic faith, but as yet nothing can be done; 
we nobles who have so far escaped the guillotine are bourd 
hand and foot. Any day our castles may be seized, and our 
own lives pay the forfeit. It is only so far by the faithfulness 
of our retainers and the mercy of God that we have remained 
unmolested. Ah Gabrielle, mon ceur/” he continued, as she 
did not speak, ‘not a day passes that the motto of the De 
Morlets does not ring in my ears: ‘ Je fats fort, et je falaise’— 
I make me strong and I persevere. We Catholic men of 
France must gird up our loins; for the time will come when 
our country will need her best and noblest sons.” 

She was weeping now-—-this girl with her passionate love 
and loyalty for her faith and her delle patrie. Of such is the 
real France—the France of St. Remy, of St. Louis, of Féne- 
lon; of a long line of saints and kings and illustrious men, 
whose glorious light can never grow dim. 

Swayed by different emotions Gabrielle thought one moment 
that she would unfold to the vicomte her plan to go to Paris 
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with the avowed purpose of slaying the man who then ruled 
France; but on second thoughts she decided to keep it a 
secret. Well she knew that to tell Eugéne her intentions 
would be to have them all frustrated. She must act quickly, 
she thought, and secretly—ere it be too late. Of herself she 
thought nothing. What man or woman with a like purpose 
ever does. She might escape, or her own life might pay the 
forfeit; in her present tense, exalted state it mattered little. 

Meanwhile here was a man who, in spite of republics or 
empires, must be dealt with—one who demanded and deserved 
an answer; so she turned to the young vicomte, who stood 
now beneath a shaded crystal lamp lit by wax candles, all the 
light radiating on his handsome, refined face and figure. 

“ Eugene cher,” she said, “you deserve an answer, and you 
shall have it. I do not say No, yet for the present I cannot 
say Yes. The thought of all the suffering hearts in our be- 
loved jpatrie, and the exiles near and far, would haunt me. 
‘When I know that the pain is less, or, Dieu willing, happily 
over, then—’’ she drew near him as she spoke, all the subtle 
fascination of her eyes, her smile, her low, thrilling voice, in 


the words,—‘ then, Eugéne, I will marry you.” 

Like a chevalier of old the vicomte fell on one knee be- 
fore her; some instinct told him that in her present mood the 
young girl would not tolerate any deeper expression of his 
devotion and joy. 


Even had Gabrielle wished to follow Mére Angelique’s advice 
and consult Father André, she was at present unacquainted 
with his whereabouts. The year 1793 was not one when a 
priest could openly stay at his post and say Mass in France. 

Mére Angelique and her nuns had remained in their con- 
vent up to the present time, with a few of the children (many 
of them orphaned by the Revolution) in their care. But Mass 
was said secretly, and only at intervals when the devoted priest 
could come to them. 

Hence Gabrielle determined to undertake her difficult journey 
unknown to any one except her maid Jeanne, who had been 
her donne, and had lived with her since her childhood. 
Jeanne’s father and mother had a little shop in an obscure by- 
street in Paris, and the young girl decided to go to them, 
ainaccompanied save by the faithful maid. Disguised as a peasant, 
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she thought she could travel unobserved and unmolested. Of 
the discomforts of the journey, that would occupy ten days or 
two weeks, and must be made by diligence, she thought little. 
Gabrielle unfolded to Jeanne part of her plans. She must go 
to Paris on important business, unknown to her aunt, and 
secretly ; would Monsieur le Pere take her in? Jeanne was sure 
he would. The times were full-of trouble; but her parents, 
thank God! had kept their litfle shop unmolested. Mademoi- 
selle would be safe there, and could stay as long as she wished. 

So one dark night mistress and maid, disguised like 
peasants, and carrying each a small bundle, took the evening 
diligence that left the village every three or four weeks for 
Paris. They were the only passengers at the start, but some 
leagues beyond a stout country girl with a fresh, pleasant face, 
and later four men and a woman and child, were added to 
their party. For the rest of the night the occupants of the 
coach slept more or less well; but at daybreak they stopped 
at an inn, and in an hour were off again with fresh horses. 

Gabrielle was disinclined for conversation; but she realized 
that it would be safer to talk and keep up as far as possible 
the réle she had assumed. Addressing the rosy-faced country 
girl she asked her if she had far to go. ‘To Paris,” was the 
answer; and one of the men inquired, with an attempt at 
joviality, if she was going to see Marie Antoinette. 

“Ah, the poor queen!” said his companion, who did not 
seem to mind airing his political opinions, “it was a bad day 
for her when she failed to escape from France; and now she is 
locked up in the Conciergerie.” 

“What will you, mon frére?’’ said the third man, who had 
not yet spoken; “the country has no more need of kings and 
queens, and there are but two alternatives—the guillotine or 
the prison. For myself, give me freedom and Robespierre.” 

The country girl’s eyes flashed. ‘‘What say you, mon- 
sieur?” she queried, leaning forward. ‘You think France is 
prospering under those tyrants in Paris. Better the rule of the 
king, with law and order, than the bloodshed and violence that 
now run riot over our patrie.” 

“ Mais petite,’ said the man who had first spoken, “ talk 
not so loud or that pretty head of yours may yet roll off the 
guillotine.” 

It seemed to Gabrielle as if the journey were endless—day 
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succeeded day, with an occasional night in some wayside inn. 
She wondered if her aunt and the vicomte would make any 
effort to find her, and whether she would indeed ever see 
them again. 

On the tenth day of their journey they were nearing Paris, 
and about noon they stopped to water the horses and let the 
passengers get something to eat. Their fare en route had been 
meagre; but Gabrielle’s strong young body had so far resisted 
all hardships. 

_ She was standing in the courtyard of the inn when the 
rosy-faced country girl, who had so plainly shown her 
sympathies for the unhappy Bourbons, drew near. Gabrielle 
was struck by her handsome appearance and look of intelligence. 

“We are nearing Paris, and will soon have to part, made- 
moiselle,’’ she said. 

The country girl flashed a keen glance at her, and Gabrielle 
bit her lip, remembering that ‘‘mademoiselle” was hardly a 
form of address used between two supposed peasants. 

“Tt is a sad world, mon amie,” was the answer, “ meetings 
and partings, and always the duty beyond. I myself have left 


my home for ever, and Paris is an unknown country.” 
The words chimed in so well with Gabrielle’s own mood 
that she moved nearer to her companion with kindly sympathy. 
“Have you only just left your home?” she asked. 


‘*No, mademoiselle,”’ was the answer. ‘“‘I am from Caen, 
and have been in Paris for a month until a week ago, when 
duty called me in your direction for a time. I am returning 
to Paris and an unknown future now.” 

“IT too have an unknown future before me,” said Gabrielle, 
“and Paris this unhappy year is full of dangers; but, like you, 
duty has called me there.” 

“‘ Attendez, demoiselles,” called the guard; “time passes and 
we must reach Paris to-night.” 

The two girls hurried to the coach, and no further private 
conversation could take place between them; but about nine 
o’clock that night they drove into Paris and the diligence drew 
up at the hostelry on the banks of the Seine. The maitre 
a@’hétel came out with a rushlight and held it aloft while the 
passengers dismourted. 

“It is not far from here to my father’s shop,” said Jeanne, 
“and we can walk there in half an hour.” 
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Gabrielle was both tired and stiff as she made her way in 
the courtyard of the hotel while Jeanne paid their fare. In the 
confusion attendant on their arrival she found herself near the 
country girl, and took the opportunity to say farewell. “I 
trust we may meet again,” she said pleasantly, “‘and that 
better days will yet dawn for France”; and then, with her 
most engaging smile, she added: “Won’t you tell me your 
name before we part? Mine is Gabrielle de St. Denis.” 

‘‘Ah, mademoiselle,” whispered the other, ‘‘you are no 
more a peasant than I am. I divined it this morning. God 
knows what the future holds for France; but if she is ever 
delivered from her present bondage, think of me and remem- 
ber my name as Charlotte Corday.” 

She was gone after an instant’s strong clasp of the hand, 
leaving Gabrielle to wonder, as she followed Jeanne down the 
dark, uneven street, who she could be, and what her mission 
in Paris was. 


Gabrielle remained two days in the little room above the 
shop that Jeanne’s parents made ready for her. On the third 
day she determined to start out on her mission, having so 
arranged matters that Jeanne and her mother were both out 
when Gabrielle herself slipped out of the front door, unobserved 
by the Citoyen Flavel, who was smoking a pipe and dozing in 
the rear of his shop. Desiring to attract as little attention as 
possible, she was clad in. black, with a light veil partly con- 
cealing her face. In the folds of her dress she carried a loaded 
pistol that had been her father’s. 

On starting out she decided to take a short walk before 
proceeding to her destination, for, while not lacking in courage, 
she began to feel the strain of her present position, and she 
knew that her hand must be firm and her aim sure if she 
would succeed. Traversing several squares, she turned into an 
almost deserted by-street; the sound of carriage wheels at the 
same time turning out of the main thoroughfare smote on her 
ear. 

“We arrest you, mademoiselle,’ 
spiring against the government.” 

A shock of surprise, and a sickening feeling of failure came 
over Gabrielle. 


“IT am sorry, mademoiselle,” said the gendarme “but I 
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said a low voice, ‘‘ for con- 
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must ask. you to step in this carriage,” holding open the door 
as he spoke. 

To resist would be to have a scene, and the man had 
spoken far more respectfully than was to be expected; so 
quietly, and without having uttered a word, Gabrielle stepped 
in the waiting coupé, shrinking back in one corner when the 
gendarme, as in duty bound, took the vacant seat beside her. 
They were driven rapidly to a small prison in the eastern part 
of Paris, and half an hour later Gabrielle found herself locked 
up in a cell at the end of a long stone corridor, alone, all her 
plans a failure; and with her aunt and the Vicomte de Mor- 
let totally ignorant of her present state. 


It chanced that Jeanne suspected more than her mistress 
thought. What was on foot she did not know; but there was 
a mystery, and she, Jeanne, must fathom it. Hence while she 
had seemed to start out on the errand on which her mistress 
had sent her, she had in reality followed Gabrielle, had wit- 
nessed her arrest, and comprehended that here was serious 
trouble. She was hurrying home to consult her father and 
mother, when a turn in the street brought her face to face 
with the Vicomte de Morlet and Amédeée, an old and faithful 
retainer of the St. Denis family. Jeanne knew. them instantly, 
though both men were dressed as mechanics. She exclaimed, 
and then checked herself. 

‘Come with me, monsieur,” she ‘said in a low voice, ‘‘ and 
I will explain all about mademoiselle ; but we must be quick.” 

Fifteen minutes’ walking brought them to the little shop, 
and in ten minutes De Morlet had heard all there was to tell. 

Discovering: Gabrielle’s flight early the day after her de- 
parture, the vicomte, summoned by the Comtesse de Vignon 
and further enlightened by Mére Angelique, had realized fully 
all that the young girl was about to do and dare; and at 
great risk to himself he had followed her to Paris as rapidly 
as possible, accompanied by Amédée and the Comtesse. Had 
it not been that immediate action was necessary, the girl’s 
recklessness and daring would have appalled him. To get her 
out of prison and then, if possible, to get her, the comtesse, 
and himself out of France as speedily as possible, was the 
plan he decided on. 

Meanwhile, in the three days’ solitude that had been her 
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portion, seeing no one but the gedlier who brought her 
meals, Gabrielle had begun to see matters in their true light. 
Lying face downward on her narrow iron cot, the young girl 
thought of Mére Angelique, of the noble forgiveness and char- 
ity that animated the old nun in the face of constant peril 
and uncertainty. 

“ Ah, ma mére/” thought Gabrielle, ‘“‘you were right; and 
I in my pride could not see it. It was murder I had in my 
heart, and I thought it a high and exalted love for France. 
Forgive me, mon Dieu,” she prayed, “forgive me, and assist 
me to bear with courage whatever comes.” 

Her abasement was complete; but there still lingered in her 
breast the courage of a true St. Denis, bidding her bear ‘all 
things while acknowledging her defeat. 

Who had become cognizant of her plans and betrayed her? 
she wondered. She had said nothing on her ten days’ journey 
to Paris that could incriminate her. Was it possible that any 
one of alien sympathies could have overheard her conversation 
with Mére Angelique ? 

On the fourth day after her capture the door of her cell 
opened to admit the gedélier. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “‘a priest wishes to see you; you 
will be given ten minutes to converse with him; at the end 
of that time he must go.” 

The young girl arose. She more than suspected that the 
man was not a priest, but some one sent in that garb to try 
and extort a confession from her, knowing well that at that 
time no real priest would be granted free access to a penitent, 
or be able to walk about Paris unmolested. She would be 
very sure, she thought, before she unburdened her heart, as 
she longed to do. 

As a matter of fact the gedl/ier himself had been deceived 
into believing that it was a sham priest, sent by the govern- 
ment to find out the prisoner’s: plot; so he stood aside to 
give entrance to a tall, dignified-looking man with white hair, 
and wearing spectacles. : 

“‘ Benedictus qui venit in Nomine Domini,” he said, making 
the sign of the cross over the young girl as he entered. 
Then, placing the only chair that the cell afforded alongside the 
small wooden table that stood by Gabrielle’s bed, he motioned 
to her to kneel down, the while he seated himself in the chair. 
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““In Nomine Patris,” he said in a loud voice, just as the 
door closed after the geélier with a resounding clang; then in 
a low voice he continued: 

“My daughter, time is short and I must talk to you; do 
not start or exclaim at anything 1 may say’”’; and then in a 
still lower tone, and in his natural voice, he added “ Gadrielle /”’ 

It was De Morlet! By a supreme effort of self-control 
Gabrielle neither turned her head nor moved, as her lover 
continued rapidly: 

“Listen, and give no sign, for the very walls may have 
eyes. The gedlier thinks I am a spy sent by the government. 
I have bribed his wife by giving her an enormous geélage and 
promising her another as soon as you are free. To-morrow 
at nine they expect to bring you before the authorities; and 
if your plans are discovered it will surely lead to the guillo- 
tine. But have courage! At five the woman will come to 
you. You are to put on the clothes she brings, and then 
walk down this corridor, turn to your left, and go out of the 
prison door. You will have a basket on your arm as if you 
were going to market, and I shall be waiting for you in the 
costume of a mechanic; you must follow me at a distance until 
I join you. Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” answered Gabrielle in a low voice. 

“‘ Above all,” continued De Morlet, ‘‘ have no fear; every- 
thing depends on your being brave and collected. Once out- 
side the prison, walk slowly; and don’t seem to notice me.” 

Then he arose as the geélier turned the key in the door. 

“Time is up, mon péere,” he said, with a malicious look at 
the young girl who stood with clasped hands and downcast 
eyes. No doubt she had confessed all! 

“‘ Dominus vobiscum,” said De Morlet; and then de 
his hat on his head, and gathering his long cloak around him, 
he turned and left the cell, the door of which was closed and 
locked by the gedlier. 

Gabrielle flew to the door; but no sound reached her. 
Would he succeed ?—he who had risked so much for her, and 
whom she now knew was so inexpressibly dear. The young 
girl fell on her knees by the small iron bed in an agony of 
suspense and prayer. 

“ Oh! Marie, refuge des pécheurs, pray for him, 


she said. 
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“We must be quick, mademoiselle,” said the gedlicre. ‘‘ At 
this hour the place is almost deserted, and I think you will 
not encounter any one; but if you do, bend your head and 
hurry by.” 

She began to dress the young girl rapidly as she spoke. 

“But you, madame,” said Gabrielle,—‘‘ you will suffer for 
me.” 

The woman threw back her head and laughed: 

“Not I,” she said. ‘‘I have a duplicate of all the keys 
here. As soon as I know you are outside I shall get out of 
here myself and hurry back to my rooms; then I will burn 
your clothes. Vozla/ They will find the bird flown when they 
come for you, and no one they can lay hold of who has 
done the deed! My husband, stupid fellow, knows nothing.” 
She began to hum a French ditty as she spoke, with superb 
unconcern, the while her deft fingers rapidly dressed Gabrielle 
in her clothes. In another moment this second Deforge opened 
the door, and listening intently for a moment, nodded. 

“My husband is asleep,” she said, “and at this time I 
always go to the market, so he wont miss. me when he 
awakes. He always goes to the upper corridor first, and while 
he is there I will slip back to our rooms. Courage, made- 
moiselle,’’ she added, as she gave a final pull to Gabrielle’s shawl. 

It seemed an eternity to the young girl before she safely 
reached the street. A rapid glance showed her De Morlet on 
the opposite side of the way, dressed, as he had said he 
would be, like a mechanic. He began walking slowly along 
the Rue ——, on which the prison stood; then turning north, 
he quickened his pace a little. Not once did he look back; 
and Gabrielle followed, trembling so at first that she could 
hardly control herself. A few work-people and peasants from 
the suburbs, as well as some women on their way to market, 
passed by; but she noticed with relief that no one seemed to 
observe her. Her courage rose as they got further and fur- 
ther from the prison. The occasional noise of a passing cart, 
and the cries of the street hawkers, served to take some of 
the strain from her nerves. 

A stout country-woman passed her with a heavy basket 
poised lightly on her head. 

“* Fraises, oh les belles fraises,’’ 
douce,’ chasselas de Fontainebleau.” 


she sang; “‘c’ rises a la 
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“ Po-ois verts,” called out a passing hawker. 

“ Po-ois verts, ‘v’ la d't artichauts, de beaux a artichauts’.” 

It was a long walk, when at last, with a sigh of relief, 
Gabrielle saw De Morlet pause, turn around, and as if satisfied 
that danger was past, come toward her. ._In a moment they 
were side by side, and in a second a closed caléche drove up, 
on the box seat the faithful Amédée, and within the convey- 
ance was the comtesse, very pale and almost unable to speak. 

‘““We are safe, I think, ma chére,”’ said De Morlet; ‘but 
we must get out of France without loss of time. I have a 
passport which will, I think, take us safely to the coast.” He 
handed Gabrielle into the caléche, telling her to change her 
dress; and mounting the box by Amédée, they were soon out 
in the country, driving rapidly. At a place in the road where 
stood a clump of trees De Morlet dismounted and changed 
his own clothes; then rolling up his own and Gabrielle’s dis- 
carded costumes, he hid them under heavy stones. 

‘“‘Everything has been done so secretly,” he said, ‘‘ that no 
breath of it is abroad. If we are questioned en route, I am 
the Citoyen Deschamps, taking my father, mother, and sister 
to Havre, where we have a shop on the guatz.” 

So skilfully had De Morlet managed everything, that if 
they were pursued they were not found, nor had they any 
trouble in reaching Havre. Twice their passport was exam- 
ined by gendarmes; but so skilfully did they all play their 
assumed 7é/e that they were not suspected. 

In a week they reached Havre, and the morning after their 
arrival a courier brought the news of the assassination of 
Marat by Charlotte Corday. Remembering the name of her 
conpanion en route-to Paris, Gabrielle was profoundly moved. 
How strange that they had been bent on the same mission, 
and that one had failed and the other succeeded ! 

To De Morlet, however, this intelligence presented a fresh 
element of danger, for fear the government would think Gabri- 
elle an accomplice of Corday’s, and redouble their efforts to 
find her; so he lost no time in hurrying them all on board a 
waiting ship, nor did he breathe freely until the captain had 
weighed anchor, and they had turned their backs on France. 
It was a moonlight night in July, allowing Eugéne and Gabri- 
elle to stay on deck long after every one else had gone below. 
The fast vanishing shores of France stood out in the clear 
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light of the moon—France, beautiful, glorious, and yet so un- 
happy, for whose highest good these two souls, so soon to be 
united, would seek to live when they should some day return 
to her shores. A shadow fell across the deck, sharply outlined 
in the brilliant light, and the next moment a tall, dark figure 
stood by their side. 

‘‘Peace, my children!” he said. 

“Father André!” they both exclaimed, recognizing with 
joy the good old priest who had loved them and ministered to 
them all their lives. 

But it was a solemn moment for the good curé; as for 
them, for he, at least, was leaving France for ever. 

The garb of a priest covers but does not stifle the heart of 
a Frenchman, and that of Pére André was wrung with anguish 
for his afflicted patrie. 

For half an hour the trio, each of whom in his own way 
had just passed through such peril and emotion, sat on deck 
and talked of France past and future, of the king and queen, 
of the heroic souls who had perished in the Revolution, and 
of their own marvellous escape, until finally it was time to go 
below for the night. 

Gabrielle arose, and simultaneously they all three turned 
and faced the shore of France. By a common instinct the two 
men raised their hats, the while.the priest made over his coun- 
try the sign of the cross. 

“0 mon Dieu!” he said in French, and in a voice that 
again and again trembled and broke: “Q mon Dicu/ the 
Heathen are come into Thine inheritance, they have defiled 
Thy holy temple: they have made Jerusalem as a garner of 
fruit. 

“Not here, O Lord,” he said, “ but elsewhere, Thy saints 
shall flourish like the lily, and be like the odor of ‘balsam be- 
fore Thee.” 

“ They have poured out their blood like water round about 
Jerusalem. . . . We are become a reproach to our neigh- 
bors; a scorn and derision unto them that are round about us. 
Remember not our iniquities; let Thy mercies speedily prevent 
us. . . . Remember not our iniquities, but let Thy mer- 
cies speedily prevent us!” 
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A GEAR IN PARADISE. 


BY STEPHEN A. HURLBUT. 


YEAR in Paradise! This hast thou known, 
| And all its changing seasons hast thou seen ; 
fai What suns rise there, what winds are blown 
O’er golden fields, the lilies in between. 


And ’mid the blessed ones of that far land 
Who circle in their singing near the throne, 
What face of friend, what touch of well-known hand 
Didst thou find there, now fairer, wiser grown? 


And do they joy to keep high festival, 

Those saints of God beyond the heavenly birth? 
As day succeeds to day. do they recall 

The feasts well loved of old when here on earth? 


Or may some faint, far perfume penetrate 

Their distant home, of earthly incense swung, 
Bearing aloft to them its precious freight, 

Our prayers of faith, our tears in anguish wrung? 


How seemed it then, on that great day in Heaven, 
When through the open doors the angels’ song 
Proclaimed once more “to us a Child is given,” 
And “peace on earth” with right succeeding wrong ? 


And what of that sad hour with struggle fraught 
Wherein the Lord of life was crucified ? 

Came there within the courts of glory aught 
Of sadness, aught to human grief allied? 


But rather joy that death’s brief reign was o’er, 
And Life for Love the victory had won; 

That now the flaming sword was sheathed once more, 
Which guarded all that way to Avalon. 
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And from the white-robed angel didst thou hear 
His story of the opened grave in Galilee; 

The early morn, the holy women’s fear, 
The stone removed, the grave clothes lying free ? 


Each loving detail we too heard that day, 

And hearing, knew our hopes of life grow strong, 
As, glad to meet our Lord upon His way, 

We turned our steps the garden path along. 


When soon we saw the portals opening wide 
To greet the Eternal Son, as upward borne 
The King of Glory took His seat beside 
His Father’s own right Hand. Upon that morn 


Did angel voices join with ours below, 

And did thy sweet acclaim with theirs combine, 
While slowly on the heavenly sky did grow 

Such perfect dawn as only there may shine? 


A year in Paradise, this hast thou known; 


Ahd once again November days are come, 
Bringing to us that feast now dearer grown 
Since thou art dwelling in that distant home. 


And as our prayers for thee shall thither rise, 

Do thou approach once more the children’s King, 
Content to spend all years in Paradise, 

And still for us thine intercession bring. 


Eve of All Saints, 1902. 
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LOURDES AND THE NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE OF 1903. 


BY L. R. LYNCH. 


HE great National Pilgrimage. of France to 
Lourdes takes place every year a few days 
after the Assumption. This year it was larger 
and more imposing than ever, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the national pilgrimage of the 
Jubilee year, 1897. 
No less than forty thousand pilgrims and eight Siadcel 
sick came from every corner of France, and met under the 
direction of Monseigneur Proterat. 


At dawn on the morning of August 21 the “white train” 
coming from Paris and bringing all those who are most sick, 








GENERAL VIEW OF LOURDES. 


those for whom science and human skill can do nothing, arrives 
at Lourdes. Some are already in an apparent agony, some 
cannot move from their bed of sickness, and it seems as if it 
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1. THE BASILICA. 2. THE CRYPT. 3. THE ROSARY CHAPEL. 


were impossible for them to have arrived at their journey’s 
end—thirty hours in the train and thirty-two more for a stop 
at Poitiers to visit the shrine of St. Radegonde! 

Oh! the suffering, the misery, the hopes, the anticipations, 
the “white train” brings with its pilgrims. 

I do not think I have ever seen such Faith, such Hope, and 
such Charity. The service of charity is all admirably organ- 
ized. The men and women who have offered themselves to 
care for the sick are there. 

The men, the “ Brancardiers,” all have their straps on, 
ready with their stretchers and invalid chairs to convey the 
sick to the hospitals. These men are volunteers of all ages, 
recruited mostly from the aristocracy, with the Marquis of 





. 
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Laurens Castelet at their head. They carry the sick to the 
hospital, to the grotto, to the piscines. Their devotion to the 
sick, and their self-sacrifice during those hot August days, were 
wonderfully edifying. 

The nuns and the women volunteers, or hospitaliéres, help 
the Brancardiers to get their charges down from the. train. 
All those who can, walk. Others are wheeled away in their 
chairs. Then comes the turn of the very sick. All is done 
with care and precaution, but the cries of pain mingle here 
and there with the noise and bustle of the station. 

A reporter next me asks a young girl of nineteen, who is 
in the last stage of consumption : 

“You hope that Our Lady of Lourdes will cure you?” 

“Oh, yes! monsieur,” she exclaims, with her hands joined. 
“Tt is so beautiful at my age to contemplate the blue sky, 
to smell the perfume of the flowers! Though,” she added with 
a smile, ‘‘if the Blessed Virgin wants to take my life for that 
of my poor companion, who is suffering more than I am ”-- 
designating an old woman with a cancer, evidently unable to 
keep from moaning with pain--then she hesitated a minute—- 
“T accept!” 

“But I don’t wish it,” said the old woman. “It is not for 
youth like yours to depart first.” 

Nearly everywhere the same resignation, the same hope of 
a possibility of a cure. 

During the entire day the pilgrim trains continue to arrive 
from Paris, Orleans, Lyons, Arras, Toulouse. They are called 
- the white, the blue, the violet, the green, the orange trains. 


Up to midday, Masses are said at the sixty altars of the 
three churches built one under the other: the Basilica, the 
Crypt, and the Rosary Chapel. 

At the Grotto the sick assemble each morning for early 
Mass and Communion. The space comprised between the 
Grotto and the river Gave-de-Pau—a mere torrent with its 
perpetual murmur blending with the prayers—is thronged with 
people from five o’clock on. 

Lourdes never seems to sleep during pilgrimage-time. Even 
in the dead of night—midnight—a Mass is sung in the Rosary 
Chapel that attracts great numbers. 


A lovely sight was the Grotto in the early morning of the 
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15th of August, only a few days before the arrival of the 
National. The Bishop of. Tarbes said six o'clock Mass there. 
It was raining, but the crowd was just as large and the um- 
brellas seemed to cover the space from the Grotto to the 
water's edge. Inside the rails twenty little choir boys, all 
in light blue, sang the Mass, and two little Portuguese boys 
made their First Communion. 

During the National everything is particularly given over 


ALL PRAYING, WITH ARMS IN THE FORM OF A CROSS. 


to the sick, and the priest comes down amongst them to dis- 
tribute Holy Communion to those who cannot move from their 
bed or invalid chair. 


It is three o'clock. Already the great place in front of 
the Rosary Chapel is black with people. In an hour the most 
imposing ceremony of all is to take place—the procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

The sick are brought from the piscines, and form a double 
line in front of the people, on their stretchers and in their 
chairs. The Ave, Ave, Ave Maria rises from thousands of 
mouths—perhaps I should say souls, for the whole soul goes 
into that one refrain that you hear morning, noon, and night. 


s 
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It is the favorite hymn of the people. There are many verses 
to it, but the procession, starting from the Grotto and going 
up around the statue of Our Lady at the far end of the place, 
then on and up nearly to the bridge across the river and back 
again, gradually falls into different groups—some singing the re- 
frain, some the verses. The consequence is that the refrain domi- 
nates, like a great cascade of Aves from many thousand voices. 

The Bishop of Tarbes and Cardinal Netto of Lisbon (at 
Lourdes with the Portuguese pilgrimage) are present on the 
first day. It is the cardinal who carries the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and stops in front of each of the very sick in turn and 
blesses them before returning to the steps of the Rosary 
Chapel and giving general Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

During the procession and blessing the people repeat the 
prayers and ejaculations of the priest in charge, joining in 
with the sick in their supplications: ‘‘ Lord, make me walk! 

Lord, make me see! . . . Lord, hear us! 
Lord, grant our prayers! . . . Lord, save us; we are 
perishing! . . . Lord, he whom you love is sick! 
Lord, if you wish you can cure me! . . . Hosanna! O 
Son of David.” 

I never expect to see a more beautiful sight than the 
faces of those poor sick men and women and children, waiting 
for their turn to be blessed: hands joined, or arms out in a 
cross, each and every one in an attitude of profound devotion 
—faith, expectation, hope, resignation. 

It is during the procession of the Blessed Sacrament that 
most of the miracles take place. I shall never forget the first 
one I saw. It seems nearly incredible that in this day of 
unbelief such things are really to be witnessed. 

It occurred after the procession. Suddenly a small crowd 
gathered. It grew larger and larger. A voice cried aloud that 
a miracle had taken place. We were pressed in, fairly carried 
on with the others. . . . There before us was a lady who 
had been paralyzed and unable to walk for the. past eight 
_years—unable, in fact, to put her foot to the ground without 
great pain. And now she walked with ease, and was cured! 

The people pressed around her, kissed her hands, deluged 
her with questions. (It seemed a second miracle for her not 
to be smothered !) 

- Finally her husband, who was wheeling her chair, made a 
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GREETINGS TO ONE WHO WAS CURED. 


passage through the crowd, and arising from her chair, she 
walked up the steps of the Rosary Chapel, while the crowd 
clapped loudly and followed her, running over the benches in 
the chapel, filling up the sanctuary, going anywhere to have 
a glimpse of /a miraculée. 

She recited a decade of the rosary aloud, and the crowd 
answered. Then the Brancardiers made room for her, formed 
a cordon of their straps, and she walked over to the Bureau 
des Constatations, followed by masses of people. 

It is there that the doctors verify the miracles. 

This woman was a Madame Petitpierre, wife of a doctor 
fron Givors. She had been operated upon unsuccessfully twice 
in 1895 for an internal malady. Peritonitis followed, and finally 
paralysis. She remained paralyzed for eight successive years, 
and was given up as incurable by the different doctors and 
surgeons to. whom she had had recourse. She came to Lourdes 
on the 25th of June of this year, and already at the end of the 
novena on July 2 could take a few steps. The cure was 
completed on the 15th of August and verified at the Bureau 
des Constatations as being a miracle. 


Perhaps one of the most touching incidents of the National 


e 
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Pilgrimage happened on the second day. During the procession 
of the Blessed Sacrament a young girl of twenty, Hortense 
Irles, jumped up from her invalid’s chair, and called out “I 
am cured.” -There came in answer the sound of suppressed 
exclamations from the crowd which pressed hastily forward, 
but fortunately were kept back by the Brancardiers. 
The girl had been suffering from a series of terrible internal 
abscesses, and had been unable to walk for the last ten months. 
The Brancardiers surrounded her and she remained in the 
centre of the open space until the end of the Benediction. 
Then followed the usual visit to the Bureau des Constatations. 
A little later, on our way up to the hospital, we stopped 
to hear the singing in the distance, but gradually approach- 
ing us. It was caused by the miraculée on her way to the 
hospital The men had kept the crowd from going too 
near her, by forming the usual cordon with their straps, but 
all were singing the Magnificat at the top of their voices. 
They followed her to the hospital, which she entered. Then 
some one of the crowd cried out ‘Vive la Sainte Vierge!” 
and every voice in the crowd loudly echoed “ Vive la Sainte 


Vierge!” and again ‘‘ Vive Notre Dame de Lourdes!’—the 
men throwing their hats in air and all, the women and children 
even, enthusiastically waving their arms. 

It was all most touching and wonderful, and in the eyes of 
many tears were plainly visible. 


The hospital is the scene of the women’s greatest devotion 
and self-sacrifice. There they vie with each other to get in- 
scribed on the lists of those who may care for the sick during 
the National, when Lourdes is crowded. 

They serve the sick in the refectory, make their beds in the 
crowded dormitories, help them dress in the early morning, and 
offer their services in every possible way. Each and every one 
is appreciated by the bishop and by the director of the pilgrimage. 

On my way from the Grotto one morning I came upon the 
' Bishop (of Tarbes) and Monseigneur in a side street and knelt 
for the Bishop’s blessing, hoping he would let me kiss his 
ring. The bishop stopped and asked the usual question: 

“From what country are you, my child?” When I an- 
sswered from America, he said: 

“ Ah! it is the first time I have seen an American amongst 
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the hospitaliéres.” He let me kiss his ring, and gave me his 
blessing and passed on. 

In the hospital one comes in contact not only with the 
miseries and horrors of humanity that awaken pity, but also 
with types of humanity that arouse interest. There we saw 
an old peasant woman who had walked all the way from Brit- 
tany, starting before Easter. There, too, we met a pilgrim of 


CROWDS DISPERSING AFTER THE PROCESSION. 


Saint-Roch, one of those young nuns who receive the habit in 
Rome when twenty-eight years of age and go from shrine to 
shrine on foot, the world over, praying for everybody. She 
had bare feet, all her belongings were in a cotton sack by her 
side, a water-bottle was strung around her waist, a shell on her 
shoulder, like the pilgrims of old; she looked as if she be- 
longed to another age. Thus she travelled, penniless, trusting 
completely to Providence. 


Morning and afternoon the sick are bathed in the cold 
waters of the piscines. There, too, many miracles took place 
this year. 

Héléne Duvernet, crippled from a fall and unable to walk, 
was partially cured last year, and completely cured this year, 


after two baths in the piscines. 
VOL. LXXVIII.—14 
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Sister Mary Thomas, a Dominican nun from Toulouse, was 
completely cured of hernia after a single bath. 

Yvonne Joindot, eight years old, had been obliged to wear 
a plaster cast for these three past years to uphold the spinal 
column, and was unable to walk on account of the great pain 
occasioned by the least movement. After a bath in the piscine 
she walked, and continued to walk without the. slightest pain. 

Another, a young girl, suffered from pleurisy. The doctors 
dared not remove the bandages holding the drain-tubes for the 
bath in the piscine. The child came out cured of the pleurisy, 
the tubes coming out, and the bandages coming off, in the 
bath, and the wounds being completely healed. 

The complete list is a long one, and the favors received at 
Our Lady’s shrine in the Pyrenees this year during the National 
Pilgrimage (August 21, 22, 23, and 24) are very numerous. 

Of course all these cures mentioned above were permanent 
and declared so, after the lapse of some days, by Doctors Bois- 
sarie and Coxe, directors of the Bureau des Constatations. 


At night we climbed up to the convent at which we stopped. 


It stood on the other side of the river, high on a hill. We 
looked down in turn at the Grotto, saw the statue of Our Lady 
. Standing out against the black rock, the thousands of men and 
women in the torchlight procession, each bearing a lighted can- 
dle, and wending their way in and out of the trees in a zigzag 
line up the hill-side and then down around the esplanade, back 
to the Rosary Chapel! We heard the continual echo of Aves 
coming back to us from the mountains. And then we won- 
dered if France’s prime minister, Monsieur Combes, after having 
expelled so many religious, deprived the monks of their rights 
as French citizens, still thought to make Catholic France trem- 
ble, and to destroy the faith of the people. 

Let him look to Lourdes, to this National Pilgrimage of 
1903, larger than ever before, whereby it seems that nothing 
could destroy the faith and the hope of France’s children. 

That loud, unfaltering chorus of Aves seemed to send to 
Monsieur. Combes and his “ Bloc” the answer that Catholic 
faith and hope are still deeply rooted in the hearts of the 
children of France. So rooted, indeed, that the present per- 
secuticns will but make its growth the stronger and its blos- 
soming more glorious when the days of suffering are over. 
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SOME NIGHT REFUGES IN PARIS. 


BY THE COMTESSE DE COURSON. 


epee OME months ago one of the most popular insti- 
“f \ m™ tutions in Paris celebrated its silver wedding. 
The friends, patrons, and directors of the 
} work assembled at 59 Rue de Tocqueville, with- 
seem in the precincts of the first night refuge, founded 
a quarter of a century ago by the “ Hospitalité de Nuit.” 
Here every night the doors open wide to admit the waifs and 
strays, the hungry and homeless of the great city. Above the 
door shines a tiny blue light, truly a star of hope in the 
darkness and gloom, and within is an atmosphere of warmth 
and cleanliness, of cordial kindness and Christian charity. 

The Count d’Haussonville, a member of the French Aca- 
demy, as well known for his interest in philanthropic works as 
for his literary talent, presided over the assembly. Around 
him, on a raised platform, were grouped the generous Parisian 
Catholics whose names are to be seen at the head of every 
charitable undertaking, who give not only their money to bene- 
fit others, but also, a yet more precious gift, their time and 
trouble. 

These are the men who, we trust, will one day save Paris, 
as ten just men might, had they been found, have saved the 
doomed cities of Palestine. 

In front of the president was gathered a large and sympa- 
thetic audience of men and women of the world, interested in 
the work. The Hospitalité de Nuit was founded and is directed 
by laymen, a fortunate circumstance in the present state of 
France, for it places the institution that we are about to pre- 
sent to our readers beyond the reach of M. Combes’ destruc- 
tiveness. 

After a most interesting report, read by the Baron de 
Livois, who for a quarter of a century has been at the head 
of the work, M. d’Haussonville pointed out to his hearers its 
social, moral, and religious usefulness, enlarging on the spirit 
of broad. minded charity which these zealous Catholics extended 
to men of every religion, rank, age, and standing. 


. 
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His words, at the present moment, carry with them a 
peculiar meaning. At a time when a religious persecution, the 
cruelty of which is hardly realized by foreigners, rages in 
France, it is with a feeling of relief that we cling to every 
token that points to the existence of better things below the 
surface. 

Much has been said, with justice, alas! of the faults and 
failings of the French Catholics as a political body; but their 
charity, it must be owned, has ever been, and is still, wor- 
thy of all praise. Surely this charity pleads in their favor 
before the throne of Him who promised to reward even a cup 
of water, given for His sake. 

The idea that inspired the founders of the night refuges for 
the destitute is not a new one. As far back as the twelfth 
century there existed in Paris several hostelries where homeless 
wanderers were received free of cost, for a limited time. These 
refuges were directed by religious and, though their sanitary 
arrangements were certainly inferior to those of the twentieth 
century houses which it was our good fortune to visit before 
writing these pages, the spirit that pervaded them was the 
same. 

Modern philanthropy is occasionally aggressively self-com- 
placent in its attitude towards the past; while paying due 
homage to the progress of science, a progress from which works 
of charity reap the benefit, we should not forget that a loving 
spirit of Christian charity, born of deep faith, flourished in- 
what are contemptuously called the “ dark ages.” 

The Revolution of 1789 swept away the night refuges for 
the poor, together with some abuses and many useful institu- 
tions, and nearly a hundred years passed by before the charita- 
ble foundations of the medizval Catholics were brought back 
to life by their twentieth-century descendants. 

The first night refuge in modern France was established, not 
in Paris but at Marseilles, where on Christmas Day, 1872, a 
charitable citizen, M. Massabo, opened an ‘“abri” for men, 
which soon became very popular. 

Its existence was made known in Paris two years later, in 
1874, and a zealous priest, M. Ardouin, immediately resolved 
to found a similar refuge; but many months were to elapse 
before the plan, so generously conceived, took a practical 
shape. 
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Experience proves that all religious and charitable founda- 
tions, that eventually attain a certain degree of development, 
have difficult beginnings, as though God’s blessing was in some 
mysterious manner attached to the works that are marked with 
the sign of the cross. So true is this that the storms that 
often assail a good work at the outset may be considered as 
the happy signs of its future success. 

The early struggles of the Hospitalité de Nuit bear out 
this theory. The Baron de Livois and his colleagues, M. de 
Beugne, M. de Gosselin, the Count des Cars, M. Paul Leturc, 
and others, warmly encouraged the Abbé Ardouin in his 
charitable scheme, but some time passed by before they could 
establish it on a firm basis. It was difficult to find a house 
suited to their purpose; then it was more difficult still to col- 
lect sufficient funds to start the work; finally, after many dis- 
appointments, a building was hired, 59 Rue de Tocqueville; 
the rules of the institution were drawn up, and, on June 2, 
1878, the new refuge was solemnly blessed by the curé of the 
parish. 

The house had been a farm in the not very distant days 
when “la plaine Monceau’”’ was an open space, dotted with 
cottages, farms, gardens, and fields that covered the grcund 
where now huge’ ‘“‘maisons de rapport,” wide avenues, busy 
streets, tram-cars, and the underground railway, have any- 
thing but a rural appearance. 

‘The first arrangements of the refuge were made with a view 
to economy, there being, at that period, no definite source of 
income to look to. However, it possessed an office, a waiting 
room, a bath room and dormitories. The rules laid down for 
its government were short and simple, and have practically 
remained unchanged to this day. 

The object of the work is: Ist, to give a free and temporary 
shelter for the night to homeless persons, whatever may be their 
age, nationality, or religion; 2d, to relieve their most pressing 
needs, as far as is possible. 

At the present moment the financial difficulties that 
hampered the foundation at its beginning have in a great 
measure disappeared. 

The legacies bestowed on the Hospitalité de Nuit by many 
generous benefactors have been wisely invested by the council 
in whose hands is the practical management of the work, and 
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to this source of income are added the annual donations and 
subscriptions that prove the high esteem in which the institu- 
tion is held by the public at large. 

It was decided that the pensioners should only be allowed 
to sleep for three nights in the house, but that the night from 
Saturday to Sunday should not count; also that an interval of 
two months must elapse between each visit. 

Let us hasten to add that these rules, the prudence of which 
will be easily recognized, are frequently put. aside by the 
directors. They never fail, when it seems to them advisable, 
to keep their pensioners longer than three nights; the regula- 
tions of the Hospitalité de Nuit easily give way before the 
prior claims of Christian charity. 

The pensioners get up at 5 or 6 o'clock according to the 
time of year; they retire to rest at 9:30; they are forbidden to 
smoke and to talk politics; are bound to make their beds, to 
keep silence during prayers, and to submit to the sanitary ar- 
rangements that are specified in the rules of the house. Apart 
from these obligations, which it must be owned are not diffi- 
cult to fulfil, they are perfectly free; no questions are asked 
them as to their past history, and everything is done to make 
them feel that they are among friends and well-wishers; it is 
this kindly spirit that goes straight to the hearts of the 
wanderers, it makes the atmosphere of the Hospitalité de Nuit 
different to that of the “asiles” that have lately been established 
by the state; offizsial charity, however well organized, must 
necessarily lack the divine spark of love. 

The house in the Rue de Tocqueville opened its doors for 
the first time on the 2d of June, 1878; three homeless way- 
farers came that night to claim its hospitality; the next day 
cams seven, then eighteen, and a fortnight later, thirty-seven. 
The founders of the work had not expected such rapid popu- 
larity; their accommodation soon proved unequal to the oc- 
casion, and twenty more beds were hastily made up. 

The news that a night asylum was opened quickly spread 
among the homeless population, which, strange to say, is more 
numerous in every large city than we should believe possible ; 
the little blue light above the open door seemed to point to 
a “port of refuge, and attracted the shipwrecked, the wander- 
ing, and the hungry.” * 

* Monsieur E. Caro, General Assembly of 1886, 
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For once, the newspapers of every opinion forgot their 
quarrels and praised the new foundation in glowing terms. 
The great Paris shops generously came forward and sent sup- 
plies of bedding and linen; the director of a neighboring 
laundry volunteered to do the washing of the establishment and, 
with equal charity, a chemist offered to provide free of cost the 
remedies that might be needed by the pensioners. 

The increasing popularity of the work soon called for the 
foundation of a second house in another quarter. This was 
made possible through the generosity of a wealthy man, 
M. Beaudenom de Lamaze. He was staying at Amélie-les- 
Bains, stricken with a mortal disease, when a newspaper article 
giving an enthusiastic account of the Hospitalité de Nuit fell 
into his hands. His attention was arrested and his sympa- 
thies enlisted on behalf of the work; with the considerable sum 
that he immediately forwarded to Paris a new refuge was 
founded in Rue de Vaugirard. It was opened in June, 1879, 
and is called ‘‘Maison Lamaze,” in memory of the generous 
founder to whom it owes its existence. 

There are at the present moment four night refuges in 
Paris, established and directed by the Hospitalité de Nuit. 
They are situated, Rue de Tocqueville, Boulevard de Vaugirard, 
Rue de Charonne and Rue de Laghouat, and are conveniently 
placed in the neighborhood of one or other of the chief rail- 
way stations. 

The initiative of Baron de Livois and his friends was pro- 
ductive of greater results than these earnest- minded Catholics 
believed possible. 

Within the last few years the ‘‘ Conseil municipal”—town 
council of Paris—and the “Société Philanthropique,” whose 
name sufficiently explains its object, have started other night 
refuges on the lines of the Hospitalité de Nuit. 

On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation, the Count d’Haussonville drew the attention of his 
hearers to the fact that in this case, as in many others, the 
Catholics led the way. 

The medizval Catholics were the first in the field; their 
charitable traditions were taken up a quarter of a century ago 
by another group of practical Catholics, and now the example 
of the latter has been followed far and wide. 

Nevertheless there is an atmosphere of cordiality about the 
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houses of the Hospitalité de Nuit that the other refuges cer- 
tainly lack; there, and there only, the pensioners are treated 
as ‘“‘friends.” These houses have been rebuilt within the last 
few years, and are fully equipped with the most modern ap- 
pliances for cleansing and disinfecting the persons and gar- 
ments of the inmates. It is seldom that a year passes by 
without something being done to increase the comfort and 
welfare of the homeless pensioners, who every evening assem- 
ble in crowds before the door. For obvious reasons, it was 
settled from the outset that to give them a regular meal 
would be to encourage the idle, and also to overtax the re- 
sources of the work; but alas! the wayfarers were often hun- 
gry as well as houseless, and, since 1887, they receive a piece 
of bread on their arrival. 

Besides this, the director of the house bestows on the old, 
the infirm, or the very young, soup tickets for the ‘“‘fourneaux 
économiques” that are established in the poor quarters of Paris 
all through the winter. Here, on leaving the refuge, the pos- 
sessor of a ticket can have a basin of warm soup. 

As we have had occasion to state, all that concerns the 
general and financial organization of the Hospitalité de Nuit 
is in the hands of a council consisting of over thirty members. 
The Baron de Livois is president: he has under him four 
vice-presidents and an efficient staff of treasurers and secre- 
taries, but the practical working of each house depends upon 
the gérant, or chief in charge, and in this respect the Hospi- 
talité de Nuit seems to have been singularly fortunate in its 
choice. 

The task of playing host to the homeless wayfarers, who 
night after night claim the shelter of the refuge, demands a 
rare combination of firmness and benevolence. 

The pensioners are admitted because they are miserable, 
not because they are deserving. Though it often happens 
that among them are many interesting characters, it is essen- 
tial that their responsible chief should be fitted to command; 
and that, together with broad and generous sympathies, he 
should possess sufficient authority to enforce the rules of the 
house. 

For this reason the gérants are, as a rule, retired. officers; 
anything military appeals strongly to the French people; the 
title ‘‘ Won Capitaine,” and the tiny red speck, the ribbon of 
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the Legion of Honor, that adorns the button-hole of these old 
soldiers, have a magic effect upon the waifs and strays that 
they are called upon to control. 

From what the captains tell us, they have no trouble in 
keeping peace and order among their guests; now and then 
a drunken man stumbles in and is promptly expelled, but this 
is all; the pensioners are, as a rule, docile and grateful, and 
we have Baron de Livois’ word that cases of stealing are ex- 
tremely rare. 

The object of the Hospitalité de Nuit is not merely to pro- 
vide its pensioners with a safe and peaceful shelter; the prac- 
tical Catholics who founded and who still direct the work 
have nobler aspirations. Their ultimate aim is to exercise a 
certain moral influence over their passing guests; experience 
proves that their hopes in this respect are often fulfilled, and 
that their clients carry away deeper impressions than those of 
merely a good night’s rest. 

Among the members of the council whose memory is most 
closely linked with the work is the Count Amédée des Cars; 
his death, a few years. ago, deprived the pensioners of a most 
devoted friend. 

The younger son of a ducal family, whose name is closely 
connected with the royalist traditions of the country, Count 
des Cars was one of the first members of the-council of the 
Hospitalité de Nuit. The work appealed strongly to his sym- 
pathies, and every evening, without fail, he left his family cir- 
cle to spend an hour or two among the homeless wanderers 
in the refuge of the Rue Vaugirard. 

His friendliness and simplicity won their confidence; his 
cheering words went straight to their hearts, and many. of 
them were, owing to his influence, able to obtain permanent 
situations. 

No wonder that when this truly good Christian was buried 
the Church of Ste. Clotilde was crowded, not only with repre- 
sentatives of the old “noblesse,” to whom Count des Cars be- 
longed by birth, but also with the waifs and strays for whose 
welfare he had so earnestly labored, and whom his family had 
invited to be present. It was a curious and pathetic sight; 
for once the barriers of rank and fortune were thrown down 
by the hand of charity. 

The example of men in whom kindness and cordiality have 
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their source in deep religious convictions is. not wasted. upon 
their poor protégés. A few years ago the chaplain of one of 
the Paris hospitals, where the nuns have been replaced by lay 
nurses, was summoned to the bedside of a dying man, who 
earnestly requested his presence. After congratulating his 
penitent upon his desire to be reconciled to God, the priest 
inquired what had brought about so happy a change in one 
who had evidently lived far removed from all religious influ- 
ence. ‘I once was sheltered by the Hospitalité de Nuit,” was 
the reply. 

The kindly welcome, the encouraging words, the night 
prayers that are recited in common—all these things had, in 
course of time, borne their fruits. 

Although they may vary as to details, the general arrange- 
ments of the different houses are much the same. Each one 
possesses a room where, by means of special appliances, the 
pensioner’s clothes are thoroughly cleansed; a vestiaire, where 
old hats, coats, boots and shoes, sent by kind friends, are kept 
for distribution; an office, where the pensioners give their 
names and exhibit their papers; a waiting-room, provided with 
benches, which in winter is well warmed and lighted; well 
aired and lofty dormitories, with bedsteads and bedding plain 
but good of their kind, and scrupulously clean. 

On the whitewashed walls hangs a large crucifix, reminding 
the homeless of Him who, when on earth, knew not where to 
lay His head. 

Above each bed is inscribed the name of the giver; some 
of these inscriptions are eloquent in their brevity: ‘‘ In memory 
of our beloved child,” ‘In remembranoe of our daughter.” 
Mademoiselle Mathilde Weyer, who escaped from the terrible 
fire of the Bazar de la Charité, testified’ her gratitude by giv- 
ing a bed; two other beds, on the contrary, were bestowed in 
loving remembrance of Dr. Feulard and his little daughter, 
both of whom perished in the fire. 

Among the benefactors of the work are persons of every 
rank and religion, and above the beds are the names of mer- 
chant princes, of millionaires, of the highest French aristocracy, 
of Jews and Protestants as well as of Catholics. Around the 
couch where the homeless outcast rests his weary head, 
men belonging to opposite camps are united by the same 
generous impulse, and, in many cases, the memory of the 
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beloved dead is sweetly linked with the charity of the 
living. 

Every evening, all the year round, in winter snow and 
summer sun, the doors of the night asylums open wide from 
six o’clock to nine. The first arrivals sit down in the waiting- 
room, read or write. They are provided with pen, paper, and 
stamps; indeed, on an average, from five to six hundred francs 
a year is spent upon postage. 

The capitaine in charge of the house of the Rue de Tocque- 
ville, M. Andrillon, is a sympathetic and most interesting 
character; a real soldier, whose military bearing impresses his 
guests while his cordiality wins their confidence. He tells us 
that, as a rule, his pensioners are silent and not inclined to 
pour forth their experiences to their neighbors. Some of them 
have a timid, suspicious look about the eyes; others, perhaps 
the most deserving, are evidently ill at ease. Their clothes are 
old and threadbare, but sometimes there is a pathetic attempt 
to keep up appearances, and the well-worn coat is carefully 
brushed. 

At nine o’clock the captain appears, accompanied by his 
secretary; and, in compliance with the police regulations, the 
men are obliged to declare their name, age, and profession. 
In return, they are given the name of their dormitory and the 
number of their bed, but, before they retire to rest, the cap- 
tain reads the rules of the house and generally adds a few 
words of encouragement and advice. To wanderers, many of 
whom have drunk deeply of the sorrows and evils of life, he 
speaks of self-respect, of the dignity of labor, and of the duty 
that obliges every man to do his best under all circumstances. 
He reminds them too that the founders of the Hospitalité de 
Nuit, to whom they owe their night’s rest, were inspired by 
the wish to benefit their fellow-men, according to the command 
laid upon them by God, in whom they believed; that their 
charity was the natural consequence of a faith that teaches its 
disciples to suffer patiently and to help each other. 

Sometimes a member of the council is present, and addresses 
the pensioners; his words, cordially spoken, give a warmer, 
more friendly touch to the occasion. 

Night prayers are then said aloud; no one need join, but 
all are expected to remain standing, silent and bareheaded, 
while Our Father and Hail Mary are recited. As a rule, 
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the pensioners join in the prayers willingly and fluently; 
the familiar sounds, sometimes long forgotten, rise unbidden 
to their lips. Perchance, the words bring back before the 
mental vision of the waifs and strays pathetic memories of the 
past; memories of a Norman cottage, among flowering apple- 
trees; of.a Breton homestead on a gorse-covered /ande,; of a 
quiet cemetery beneath the shelter of some village church, or 
of a procession of white-robed girls and ana boys wend- 
ing its way between the hedge-rows. 

After prayers, the men move on to the dormitories and 
undress in silence. Their soiled clothes are carefully and 
thoroughly cleansed during the night; indeed a considerable 
sum is expended every year on camphor, sulphur, etc. Warm 
water, soap, and razors are placed at the pensioners’ disposal, 
aud a tailor, attached to the house, is employed to patch up 
their worn and often tattered garments. 

With his long experience of men the captain is quick to 
form a judgment upon his visitors. He soon recognizes the 
incorrigible idler, who prefers begging to work, and only cares 
to keep body and soul together with the smallest possible 
amount of exertion. His best sympathies, as is natural, are 
for the men who, after a brave fight, fail in the struggle for 
life, and it is on these that he bestows the cast-off suits, hats, 
and boots that are sent to the house by friends and benefac- 
tors. Over and over again the timely gift of a respectable 
suit of clothes has enabled a man to obtain employment, and 
has thus been the means of saving him from despair and utter 
ruin. The archives of the Hospitalité de Nuit possess many 
letters written by the grateful recipients of these useful 
presents. ‘‘ Without them,” writes one man, “I should never 
have found a situation.” Another time, a professor, the son of 
an officer, was given a suit of clothes, and attributed to them 
the excellent position he was able to obtain. Similar instances 
might be quoted by the hundred; at least one-third of the 
men who seek shelter in the night refuges of the Hospitalité 
de Nuit are deserving of interest and do credit to their bene- 
factors. 

One evening in September, 1900, a respectable-looking man 
passed before the refuge in the Rue de Vaugirard at the hour 
when the motley crowd of homeless wayfarers were waiting 
for admittance. He stopped, emptied his well-filled purse into 
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their hands, and, pointing to the house, said: “I was once 
sheltered in that house, and I have never forgotten it. The 
Hospitalité de Nuit was my salvation.” 

It continually happens that small sums, accompanied by 
grateful expressions of gratitude, are brought or sent to the 
gérants by former pensioners, who are anxious, in their turn, 
to benefit others. 

Some are in a position to do more. In 1882 a charity /éte 
was given at the Hétel Continental in Paris, with the object 
of collecting funds for the work. A gentleman, irreproachably 
attired, went up to an active member of the council: ‘‘ You do 
not recognize me?” “No, I fear I do not.” ‘We lately 
met at the refuge in the Rue de Tocqueville.” ‘I suppose 
you were curious to visit one of our refuges.” ‘‘ No indeed,” 
replied the unknown with a smile, ‘‘I went there to get a bed! 
A few days later I was lucky enough to obtain a good posi- 
tion, and I made it a point of coming to the /é/e in order to 
contribute twenty-five francs to your excellent work. Pray, 
accept my warmest gratitude for the service you and your 
colleagues rendered me.” 

Sometimes eccentric characters find their way to the refuge. 
In 1900 the house in the Rue de Tocqueville was visited by 
Pnilogéne Viardin, the “ walking poet,” as he styled himself, 
whose ambition was to go round the world on foot, within two 
years. He informed the gérant that, if he succeeded in ac- 
complishing this feat within the given time, he would win a 
sum of 20,000 francs. : 

Another great walker is a man named Polvéche, who, when 
asked his profession, replied ‘‘a pilgrim.” He had been in- 
firmarian in a hospital in the north of France;. in 1896 he 
started on foot for Jerusalem, through Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
and Bulgaria. He arrived at Constantinople at the end of 
eight months, went on to Jerusalem and back, by the same 
route, to Paris. 

The following year, 1897, the house in the Rue Lamaze 
was visited by a young student from Boston, who informed 
the gérant that an American society had commissioned him to 
study the working of the Hospitalité de Nuit. He insisted on 
sleeping in the dormitories and made himself acquainted with 
all the details of the management of the house. The young 
American's visit was long remembered by the pensioners; he 
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gave a good dinner to several among them, coffee to others, 
and, some days later, sent a quantity of bread to be dis- 
tributed. 

It often happens that the benefactors of the work treat the 
pensioners to a feast. In 1899 a kind-hearted butcher, M. 
Bayle, gave the men of the Rue de Laghouat broth and meat 
during all the month of December; M. Henri Bamberger invari- 
ably gives a good meal to the inmates of three refuges in 
honor of New Year’s day. An anonymous lady, who is a 
frequent benefactress, often bestows a large sum on the work, 
stipulating that a comfortable meal should be given to all the 
pensioners. 

The work also appeals strongly to the sympathies of the 
working classes in Paris, and gifts of meat, coffee, vegetables, 
etc., are often sent to the different houses by the neighboring 
trades-people. Those of the Rue Vaugirard are in the habit 
of giving the inmates of the Maison Lamaze a cup of hot 
coffee and a roll on the morning of the 14th of July, the 
national feast of the French Republic. 

At its origin the Hospitalité de Nuit only received men; 
now, since 1890, refuges for women and children have been 
established in the neighborhood of three houses: Rue de 
Tocqueville, Boulevard de Vaugirard, and Rue de Charonne. 
They are on a smaller scale than the refuges for men, have a 
separate entrance, and are directed on the same lines. We 
visited the one of the Rue de Tocqueville; it is governed by 
Madame Andrillon, the capable and kind-hearted wife of the 
worthy captain who directs the house next door for men. 

By the side of the spotlessly clean beds for the women are 
tiny cradles for the babies that they bring with them, One of 
these children’s beds attracted us; its embroidered curtains and 
coverings contrasted with the Spartan simplicity of the place. 
It was given to the work, Madame Andrillon informed us, by 
bereaved parents, whose only child had breathed its last under 
those snow-white draperies ! 

Statistics are, as a rule, essentially dry and unattractive; 
but those of the Hospitalité de Nuit have their eloquence and 
give us an idea of the development of- the work within the last 
twenty-five years. 

In 1878 there was but ome night refuge in Paris—that of the 
Rue de Tocqueville. It gave shelter to 2,874 pensioners. and 
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cost 7,316 francs. Ten years later, in 1888, the four houses 
of the Hospitalité de Nuit received 82,407 pensioners, 1,340 of 
whom were provided with situations by their benefactors. 
The sum expended on these four houses was 90,230 francs. 
The last statistics, those of 1902, show a certain decrease in 
the number of the pensioners; this is owing to the fact that a 
dozen night refuges now exist in Paris, whereas twenty- five 
years ago the house in the Rue de Tocqueville was alone of 
its kind; but larger sums have ‘been spent to develop the work 
and to add to the well-being of the visitors. In 1902 69,936 
pensioners were admitted; among them were distributed 
222,914 portions of bread, 24,944 soup tickets, and 16,000 articles 
of clothing. The expenses of the four houses reached the sum 
of 103,859 francs. 

Among the pensioners 16 were under 5 years of age and 
117 under 10 years; 227 were over 70. The grown men were 
chiefly workmen or laborers, but among them were 179 
artists, 413 professors, 341 soldiers or sailors. 

As we have stated, the accommodation provided for women 
by the Hospitalité de Nuit is on a small scale, the Société 
Philanthropique having founded, in different parts of Paris, 
several night refuges which are devoted exclusively to women 
and children. 

Nevertheless in the course of 1903, 2,885 women were re- 
ceived in the three asylums founded by Baron de Livois and 
his friends; 248 were little girls under 5. The greater number 
of the women were servants, but five or six were governesses 
or teachers, to whom a safe, respectable shelter and a kindly 
reception must have been inexpressibly welcome. 

Although the greater number of the guests to whom the 
Hospitalité de Nuit opens its doors are French, foreigners from 
distant lands often find their way to the refuges. The statis- 
tics that we possess enlighten us on this point. 

, Between the year 1878 and the year 1903, 1,502,676 French 
subjects, men and women, have been sheltered for the night; 
then come 11,383 Germans, 1,920 British, 10,897 Italians, 
1,209 Poles, 2,070 Russians, 279 Turks, 235 Egyptians, 27 
Abyssinians, besides many Belgians, Swiss, Norwegians, East 
Indians, South Americans, etc. : 

Before bringing this brief account to a close, let us remind 
our readers that the good work founded and supported by a 
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group of French Catholics extends its influence far and wide; 
the statistics that we have just quoted only represent a smal] 
portion of its results. 

It is to the brave initiative of Baron de Livois and his 
devoted colleagues that is due, not only the existence of 
the four Paris houses of the Hospitalité de Nuit, but also the 
foundation of the night refuges, “ Asiles de Nuit,” that are 
now established in all the great cities of France. 

The Catholics led the way, they were the first to revive 
the charitable traditions of medieval times and to provide the 
homeless with a safe shelter; after them, the town council 
of Paris, and different charitable and philanthropic societies 
followed the lead and established other night refuges on the 
same principle. 

This is as it should be; without wishing to ignore the 
good and useful works that are accomplished outside the 
church, we rejoice to find her faithful sons well to the front 
in every charitable undertaking. The post is theirs by right, 
for are they not the true disciples of Him whose words, after 
twenty centuries, still urge His followers to deeds of brotherly 
kindness ?— 

“T was hungry, and you gave me to eat; I was thirsty, 
and you gave me to drink; I was homeless, and you took 
me in.” 





NON-CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF NON-CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 


BY REV. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, C.S.P. 


HE eighteenth of September last was the tenth 
birthday of the present systematic non-Catholic 
Mission movement in the United States. On that 
day, in the year 1893, in the village of Sand 
Beach, Michigan, Father Elliott preached the 
opening of the great Crusade in which so many others have 
since pressed forward to take the cross. The anniversary. was 
known but to two or three, and was celebrated only with a 
Mass of thanksgiving to God for the blessings of these ten 
years. Yet we hesitate not to say that many a festival 
acclaimed by multitudes and kept with pomp and pageantry is 
less significant and less inspiring. Certainly to the heart of a 
Catholic few anniversaries could be more hopeful and more holy. 
For generations the Church in this country had been turn- 
ing all its energies to the supplying of imperative domestic 
needs. It had to keep abreast with the swift march of civiliza- 
tion toward unsettled frontiers; it had to care for a huge 
European immigration; it had to give itself up to incessant 
and anxious labor lest its zealous activity in building and ad- 
ministering should overreach the resources of its precarious 
poverty; it had to fight against deadly prejudice for the cour- 
tesy of common toleration; it had to win its way both 
to material stability and to good repute by sheer, laborious 
digging and delving. Unobtrusively the work went on. 
Silently, as becomes our Catholic tradition, sacrifice after sac- 
rifice was made; until, like the house of God on Mount Moriah 
which rose beneath the hands of the workmen and no sound 
of axe or hammer was heard, the Church in America stood 
before the eyes of men in vast and beautiful proportions, a 
work worthy of the Most High, well-.deserving of mankind, 
the strongest safeguard of society and the state. For public 
worship the great cities had their cathedrals, and every village 
its comfortable church; for the training of priests there were 
noble seminaries fitted with every facility for study and re- 
search; for the children, schools everywhere; for young men 
VOL. LXXVIII.— {5 
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and women, colleges and academies by the hundred, at the head 
of which stands a University which shall be, we trust, the first 
jewel among our treasures; for the orphans, the sick, and the 
aged, homes raised by the charity of the people, and minis- 
tered to in tenderness by the consecrated of Christ. The sight 
of these things is familiar now; yet still from time to time we 
hear and read of the amazement of the non-Catholic press 
and people at the growth of Catholicity. That growth has 
been favored indeed with the greatest tribute that the pros- 
perity of a just cause can possibly receive: the tribute of the 
narrow and the prejudiced; anger, hatred, and organized per- 
secution. But we will not recall that. Born centuries out of 
time, the agitation, after the manner of monstrosities, lived 
briefly, died to the relief of everybody, and left nothing save 
a hideous remembrance behind. 

Before we consider the Church’s new departure in begin- 
ging the work of systematic conversion, a work made possible 
only by the prodigious achievements just summarized, we must 
give expression to the veneration we feel for the bishops, 
priests, and people who were builders and pioneers. Gladly 
we confess that we have entered into their labors and built 
upon their foundation; and that if to-day it is possible, prac- 
ticable, and opportune to preach the faith to Protestants and 
unbelievers, it is because of their lives of humble hardship and 
generous sacrifice. To those of that rugged race that are 
‘goné, peace and the sight of God! To those that still labor 
and are burdened, our admiration, sympathy, and fraternal love! 
Not as implying that they have left any duty unfulfilled, do 
we undertake a work that is new; but rather as believing 
that in striving to gain America to Christ, we are making the 
best possible use of their heritage of heroism, and are helping 
to answer their hearts’ most earnest prayer. 

The desire to make converts is not recent, nor confined to 
any man or body of men within the Church. It is as univer- 
sal as zeal, of which it is a manifestation; and zeal is as uni- 
versal as the Holy Spirit’s activity within His Spouse on 
earth. Even in the earlier days of the Republic, when the 
Church was most poor in means and scant in numbers, the 
longing to see our non-Catholic brethren back in the fold of 
their fathers, was as strong and as tender as it is to-day. 
And with that almost prophetic sense of destiny which rested 
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like an inspiration upon the great men who laid the political 
foundations of the United States, our early bishops and priests 
too, we must suppose, were stirred within by mystical assurances 
that their faith as well as their country would grow great in 
their successors; that from the weakling infancy which their 
eyes. beheld, it would rise to lordly stature, until some day, 
very far away if compared with the years of human life, but 
near when measured by the ages in which God may achieve 
his purposes, it would be enthroned in spiritual sovereignty 
within this people’s hearts. Most certain it is that in substance 
the spirit of the non-Catholic mission movement has existed in 
the American Church from the beginning. That movement, 
therefore, implies no novel dispensation, no untraditional voca- 
tion, and no new charismata of grace kept in reserve till now. 
Only in practical application is it new, just as every practical 
application of ‘‘ Docete omnes gentes” is, in some manner, new 
when the Gospel is first proclaimed to an age or a people 
unfamiliar with its truths and precepts. It was inevitable that 
as soon as the more urgent needs of our own people had been 
fairly attended to, the Church in this country should enter 
upon the work which, from the first year of her history, she 
has prosecuted in every other: the work of the apostolic evan- 
gelization among those outside her fold. 

The time for that work in America has come. About this 
there can scarcely be any reasonable doubt. All our bishops 
are convinced of it; Leo XIII. expressed his own persuasion 
of it in two specific and strongly-worded approbations of non- 
Catholic missions; and all who have ever been actively en- 
gaged in those missions themselves held it as the first of their 
convictions. Never was an age more consciously in need of 
sacraments that give grace and of a religious authority that 
gives assurance. 

The fierce attack made upon Christian belief during the 
last sixty years or more, by scientific and biblical criticism, 
has fallen back in defeat. Evolution has not destroyed Ged, 
nor has natural selection dethroned Providence. Even should 
it be held as beyond doubt that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch as we have it, and that there is a post-exilic por- 
tion in Isaias, the Old Testament is none the less an inspired 
history of divine dealings with men. Despite Strauss, the Gos- 
pel history is held everywhere to-day substantially accurate ; 
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and after all the brilliancy of Renan, the resurrection of our 
Lord and the conversion of St. Paul are facts still untouched 
by any natural explanation. 

The attack has failed, and Christianity with its root in 
Christ, and its fair flowering in all the centuries since, has not 
been reduced to a human system of ethics, but remains indis- 
putably divine. But the onslaught of infidelity has wrought 
disaster nevertheless. 

Throughout the churches of Protestantism, the impression 
has prevailed insidiously that perhaps after all Christianity is 
little more than the code of conduct of a good man’s con- 
science, enhanced by the moral authority of a purely human 
Christ who lived without sin or imperfection. In every one 
of the sects, formerly so rigid in doctrinal formulations, there 
is a horror of all definite statements of belief. There is 
uneasiness when the issue is squarely presented: Is there a 
miraculous element in Christianity ? Is Christ truly divine? 
Is it a matter not of free choice, but of positive obligation 
sanctioned by future punishment in case of culpable negli- 
gence, that we should search out a// that Christ taught, be- 
lieve it and practise it? Is the Christian religion a divine in- 
terposition coming upon us from above, and laying upon us 
responsibilities which we can neither put off nor cut into con- 
venient sections according to our temper; or is it merely a 
high and holy human appeal to our moral nature which meets 
us on terms of perfect equality, leaving us free to submit to 
as much or as little of it as we will? é; 

Certainly it is not harsh to say that the Christianity preva- 
lently preached from Protestant pulpits is a Christianity which 
refuses to be. formulated into statements of doctrine; which 
seeks td escape such questions as miracle, Christ’s divinity, 
the nature and the seat of religious authority; which pro- 
fesses no deeper dogmatic content than God’s fatherhood and 
man’s brotherhood, and no wider moral scope than how to -be 
ethically good. 

What is the reason of this tremendous change from the 
days when the sects now so watery in creedal consistency were 
as very citadels of dogma, bristling with the artillery of 
anathema for all who held not the divinity of Christ, baptis- 
mal regeneration, future punishment, and the infallible author- 
ity of Scripture? Scepticism is the reason. Scepticism, in- 
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duced by biblical and scientific criticism, has eaten away the 
very foundations of supernatural Christianity, in modern Prot- 
estant theology. As a result millions of people who were once 
church-members, or whose fathers were, have given up all 
profession of Christian belief. 

And of those that remain registered upon the church-lists, 
millions more are unsettled, apprehensive, wavering, and about 
to give way before the storm in which Protestantism shall per- 
ish. But we must understand that very few of this bewil- 
dered multitude are anti-religious, at least here in the United 
States. 

In its deepest heart our country is tenaciously Christian. 
This consoling assurance would be borne out, I venture to 
think, by nearly all missionaries to non-Catholics. It is indeed 
a joy, and it gives a priest fresh love for his country, and a 
deeper affection for his countrymen, when one has stocd night 
after night before those that differ from him in faith, looked 
into their manly faces and honest eyes, and seen the perfect 
courtesy and grave thoughtfulness with which they receive his 
message to their souls. 

For they do come to hear us, and they will come, these 
noble souls who have lost firm hold on religion, but who have 
a strong desire for God; and they will listen with rapt atten- 
tion to all that we can tell them of Catholicity. Let us cease 
our doubts about the opportuneness of non-Catholic missions. 
This army on the march to infidelity settles the question with 
solemn and awful emphasis. 

Give a true missionary an audience that vitally needs his 
message and will gladly listen to it, and he cannot understand, 
he will not abide, that prudence which would lock his lips and 
turn the souls that famish and are homeless out into the night. 

These souls must have proved to them the authority of 
Christ. When they understand that the earthly mission of the 
Son of God means for them both the glory and the responsi- 
bility of believing and practising what He taught and com- 
manded; when they realize that the old beliefs and hopes 
and consolations rest on truth impregnable, and that Chris- 
tianity is a strong, positive, clear, definite, fearless faith, and 
not a timorous fugitive when a healthy intellect would gaze 
on it, or an invertebrate sentiment when a faltering heart 
would lean upon it, they willvjoyfully set about rebuilding 
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what has been torn down. They will begin a search for the 
truth of Christ in all its divine integrity; they will assuredly 
not turn again to the Protestantism which has become apostate 
to Gospel teaching and to historic Christianity; but sooner or 
later they must by thousands give their allegiance to the 
Church which has never been untrue to the creed for which 
our fathers of old time lived and died. 

Already in the intellectual world, where one always finds 
the first indications of movements destined to exert great in- 
fluence on mankind, signs are appearing that scholarship is 
settling toward two conclusions: first, that Christianity has 
withstood the searchings of rationalistic criticism, and is 
humanly inexplicable; secondly, that if the divine Christ has 
left on earth truths to enlighten us and means of grace for 
sanctifying us, they are the historic possession of the Catholic 
Church. 

This impression will grow. It will spread from the univers- 
ity to the street, from the specialist to the every-day man, 
and it will lead multitudes to the faith. For a time, of 
course, many men will lean strongly toward these conclusions, 
without feeling a decisive impulse to become Catholics. The 
scandals of history, the evil lives perhaps of some Catholics 
about them, and other such accidental but terribly vivid and 
disturbing considerations will stand between them and the 
greater truths, and keep them from the fulness of the light of 
God. But a wider and wiser philosophy, and the needs of 
their own souls, will ultimately lead them aright, and they or 
their children will be of the household of faith. 

But we must strengthen into certainty this misgiving in the 
minds of many of the unchurched, that Christianity is true. 
We must not wait for time and the slow settling of critical 
conclusions, but be active with pen and voice in making mani- 
fest to souls that the religion of the Redeemer is safe and sure 
amid all menaces, and in confronting them once more with its 
insistent and momentous claims. 

This is the non-Catholic apostolate, and of its imperishable 
importance and most pressing necessity can any one of us 
entertain a doubt? 

Besides this class who have lost definite belief through con- 
scious or unconscious scepticism, there is another great body 
of non Catholics who lay upon us an imperative command that 
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we tell them of the Church. These are the old-fashioned Bible 
Christians. Faithful to the Scriptures according to their light ; 
zealous in good works; ready to follow the Master whitherso- 
ever He will lead, for they love Him; very often with a deep 
sense of consecration and a sacred love of interior prayer; how 
white for the harvest are they! 

And when they come with tears of joy to be baptized; 
when in scores of instances the amazed missionary learns that 
their lives of, it may be, sixty years, have been blameless from 
the beginning to that hour, truly they prove themselves the 
noblest conquest of our faith, the richest jewels in the crown 
of converts that sheds illumination upon the fair features of 
Catholicity, and throws a strong light into the outer darkness 
for the guidance of many wayfaring feet. 

It is the Church’s means of sanctity and of union with God 
that draw them. It is the Real Presence, above all else, that 
wins them. O Priest of the Most High! your deepest sacerdo- 
tal joy is still before you, if you have never yet told the 
Eucharistic mystery to souls that know it not, but would 
worship if they knew! 

If our opportunities are so glorious, our responsibilities are 
correspondingly grave. It were bad enough to withhold whatever 
assistance we had it in our power to give to the non-Catholic 
apostolate, but positively to hinder it, directly or indirectly, is 
nothing else than terrible. 

The observation is old, no doubt, and it may be suggestive 
of a Sunday homily to repeat it, but it is solemn enough to 
startle one’s conscience, however often one reflects upon it, that 
after all is said and done, the lives and deeds of Catholics, their 
private behavior and their public utterances, are the greatest 
help or the greatest obstacle to conversions. Where respect 
cannot be won or benevolence conciliated, how shall there be 
conversion? Through the humanities of our common life 
together leads the convert’s straighest road to the divinity of 
the truth we hold. Principle, it goes without saying, must be 
followed uncompromisingly, and, at need, fought for strenuously. 
It would be a despicable creature indeed that, in order to gain 
good-will, would silence his conscience and betray his trust. 
A sorry spectacle anywhere would be such a one, and sorriest 
of all as a worker for converts. 

But outside the province of principle there is a large field 
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of word and deed wherein, accordingly as we are led by divine 
prudence and supernatural love of souls, or by unwise peculiari- 
ties and an unconciliating temper, we may wield an influence— 
some of us a wide and awful influence—either for converting 
non-Catholics to the faith, or for driving them headlong away 
from it. Our worship, public and private, should predominantly 
show to any eyes that may chance to observe it, that the 
chief glories and greatest mysteries of the faith we profess 
are also the chief support of our Christian character; that the 
Blessed Trinity, the Holy Spirit, the Person of Christ, the 
Real Presence are not only propositions of our creed, but a 
living power in our practical devotion. 

The mental attitude of Catholics should display that manly 
intellectual independence to which as God’s freemen we have 
an inalienable right; while at the same time equally conspicu- 
ous should be our veneration for just authority and the Catho- 
lic instinct of docility for whosoever speaks in the name of 
God. 

Our love of country should be expressed as well as felt. 
And it should be so strong a love as will always lead us to 
speak of the Republic with patriotic veneration. If there 
should be a national leader, a government policy, a public 
tendency that we cannot conscientiously support, it would be 
well to see to it that our remonstrances be expressed with 
magnanimous fairness and in courteous speech. To be deeply, 
heartily, ardently American; to share sympathetically in the 
nation’s life, hope, ideals, and activity ; to discountenance every 
tendency that would so constitute Catholics or any section of 
them a class apart as to involve the perpetuation of a spirit 
irreconcilable with what is best in the American spirit; to 
grieve for national or sectional failings loyally and sorrowfully, 
but to trust in the people’s righteousness to cure them in time, 
and never to fling them malignantly in the face of the country 
as a foreign foe might do; to be convinced that this Republic 
as it now is, and with its present Constitution, is a providential 
work of God, destined to be a great leader of mankind in en- 
lightenment and liberty, and even, by the grace of God, a 
leader too in devotion to the Church of Christ; so to think 
and feel and act is our privilege as citizens of this nation, and 
our duty as Catholics who would work for souls. 

To hold aloof is the fatal thing. If movements for the 
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public good have no Catholic co-operation; if projects for 
social amelioration and political purification are without Catho- 
lic encouragement; if the great universities invite an expression 
of Catholic thought within their halls, and there is no one to 
respond; if these things should come to pass, it were as well 
for us to put up our shutters and bolt our gates, for the age 
will pass us by unheeding our existence, and the pathway to 
Catholicity will be trodden by very few feet indeed. We are 
confident that these disastrous tendencies will not prevail 
amongst us. But lest we shuuld ever be inclined to tolerate 
them, we would do well to keep in mind that they are the 
chief cause of the present prostrate misery in the Church in 
France. Abstention on the part of Catholics from the intellectual, 
social, and patriotic movements of the age and country has 
largely brought about the weak and spiritless condition of 
French Catholicity which gives free field for persecution to 
tyrants like Premier Combes. Cardinal Manning's warning is 
to the-point, in which he declares to us that one of the most 
deadly dangers to the growth of the Church is a shrinking 
from, a lack of sympathy with, a languid interest in, and a 
feeble love for our country and our age. 

The great present need of non-Catholic work is a supply of 
missionaries. Hundreds are needed; strong, single-minded 
men, consecrated to their cause, contemptuous of its difficulties 
and disappointments, priests of poverty and prayer. 

First come the travelling missionaries who are given up ex- 
clusively to mission-preaching. We look to see their ranks, 
which are thin in numbers yet, steadily increase. The religious 
orders, we are sure, will sometime set apart certain of their 
subjects for the work, thus not only materially helping the 
movement, but giving it the prestige of their name and history. 
The diocesan clergy have so far been the main body of mis- 
sionaries, and they have done their work magnificently. It was 
worth undertaking these missions, if no other result came from 
them than the demonstration of what fine missionary talent 
and glorious missionary spirit our diocesan priests possess. Of 
the twenty priests present at the Winchester Convention twelve 
were diocesan, and the record of their work was unsurpassable. 
More bands will be formed, the new spirit will spread and 
grow, until every diocese in the country, we trust, will have 
its own men traversing and retraversing it, and giving to their 
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labors that systematic persistence from which converts without 
number must result. 

Actively associated with the missionaries ex-professo will be 
the entire body of diocesan priests. Every parish church can 
be a busy centre of non-Catholic work, and every parish priest 
can be a gainer of converts. 

With the question box as a feature of public service, with 
apt, able, and kindly sermons, or, still better, courses of ser- 
mons on Catholic teaching, with Truth Societies for Catholics, 
and prudent distribution of literature among non-Catholics, a 
renovating and energetic spirit will be aroused in the faithful, 
prejudice will yield to interest and good-will in the minds of 
the brethren separated from’us, and sooner or later a steady 
accession of the best kind of converts is certain to come to pass. 

What a field it is, this our country, our own land, dearest 
to our affections, first in our prayers! Surely there is not one 
among us, whether of the priesthood, regular or diocesan, or 
of the laity, who desires not to have some share in cultivating 
it, however humble. 

If we cannot take a place among the burden-bearers who 
are enduring the mission-drudgery for love of souls, we are able 
at least to ask the divine regard upon our petitions and our 
sacrifices, beseeching the Almighty to give them an intercessory 
power for the increase of the harvest of converts. And for our 
young men who are looking forward to becoming priests, let 
them know that since the world began a diviner apostolate was 
never offered to the ambassadors of Christ. On them this 
young vocation must depend. To their sturdiness of spiritual 
strength, to their cultivation of mind and heart, to their power 
of enthusiasm and ardor of zeal, we trust for the furthering of 
the work of conversion. That all of them will help in it is our 
expectation; that many of them will wholly consecrate them- 
selves to it is our hope; that some one or more. of them will 
do mighty things for it, and repeat in this country the great 
conquests of the Church’s missionary history, is our devoutest 
prayer. 

What has been done in these first ten years of non-Catholic 
missions has been told elsewhere* and need only be briefly 
summarized here. Many thousands of converts have been made 
as a direct result of the movement. Thousands more of neg- 


* CATHOLIC WORLD, October, 1901; the Missionary, October, 1901, October, 1903. 
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ligent Catholics who, strange to say, remained insensible to the 
appeal of Catholic missions, have returned to a faithful life. 
Prejudice of incalculable amount has been removed. Tons of 
Catholic reading-matter have been distributed. In the North 
and West eight bands ‘of diocesan missionaries have been es- 
tablished. In the South nine diocesan priests are wholly occu- 
pied in working for converts. A Missionary Union has been 
incorporated for the supervision of the work and the care of 
its temporal necessities. A missionary training-school has just 
been built in Washington which will send highly competent 
missionaries into all parts of the country. Finally, and perhaps 
greatest of all, the sense of a new and sublime vocation has 
deepened in priests and laity, and has given hope, fervor, and 
aggressiveness to the apostolate of Catholic truth. 

These are results enough—who can doubt it ?—to call forth 
from every Catholic heart an expression of profound thanks- 
giving. Considering the manifold and serious difficulties which 
the new movement had to encounter, we deem these first-fruits 
an extraordinary return for every expenditure of labor, time, 
and money. The harvest of the next decade will be inestima- 
bly greater. May the brave pioneers who were first to strike 
the ploughshare into the soil live to see and enjoy it! 

It would be unbecoming to conclude this review of ten 
years without a mention of the revered and holy name 
which must stand for ever at the head of this chapter in the 
history of American Catholicity. It would be wrong not to 
speak of Isaac Hecker. With the spirit of a saint, the courage 
of an apostle, and the vision of a prophet, he announced this 
apostolic vocation, suffered for it, and foretold its great suc- 
cesses. He worked for it while he could work, prayed for it 
when he could only pray, and must be now interceding for it. 
May we who would carry on the work so dear to him learn 
well this highest lesson of his life, that before we undertake to 
lead souls to God, we should ourselves be holy; that hidden 
beneath the external labors of preaching, exhorting, proving, 
must be the divine vitality and the sacred inspiration that 
come only from solitary hours of prayer; that the vocation to 
missionary activity must be preceded by and must depend up- 
on the vocation to interior perfection and to conformity with 
the Saviour Christ ! 
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AN EPISCOPALIAN DEMAND FOR CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. THOMAS McMILLAN, C.S.P. 


VERY considerable number of American citizens, 

both native and foreign born, have felt it quite 

consistent with their conception of the duty of 

patriotism to urge a change in the educational 

' system by law established in the United States. 

While Catholics have made the largest sacrifices in defence of 

their convictions regarding the necessity of combining religion 

with education, they have had a fair share of praise from lead- 

ing thinkers in other denominations. Nothing could be stronger 

as an endorsement of the parish school than these words from 

the late Dr. Hodge, a Presbyterian divine and one of the 
ablest professors at Princeton: 

“Under these problems there lurks the most tremendous and 
most imminent danger to which the interests of our people will 
ever be exposed, in comparison with which the issues of slavery 
and of intemperance shrink into insignificance. — 

“‘In view of the entire situation, shall we not all of us who 
really believe in God, give thanks to him that he has preserved 
the Roman Catholic Church in America to-day true to that 
theory of education upon which our fathers founded the public 
schools of this nation, and from which they have been so 
madly perverted ?” 

Here is a denial of many false statements in educational 
literature to the effect that Catholics are demanding something 
inconsistent with the American ideal. Quite the contrary is the 
case. Dr. Hodge with full knowledge affirms that the Roman 
Catholic Church in America to-day has preserved that theory 
of education upon which our fathers founded the schools of this 
nation. Which is right, Dr. Hodge or the critics who accuse 
Catholics of being unpatriotic in demanding the recognition of 
the parental right to control the education of children? 

The remarkable decision given some years ago by Dr. 
Hodge has been recently quoted with full approval by Dr. W. 
Montagu Geer, Episcopalian Vicar of St. Paul’s Chapel, New 
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York City. in this historic building, which is associated with 
the memories of George Washington’s installation as first Presi- 
dent of the United States, Dr. Geer first voiced his convictions 
on the school question (September, 1901), shortly after the 
death of the late President McKinley. Speaking to the 
Sons of the American Revolution he used these significant 
words: 

This dreadful calamity looks very much like a visitation on 
us of the wrath of the Most High. We must get back to the 
guiding principles of our forefathers. There were two evils in 
our great country: first the sin of slavery,—that we have ex- 
piated and wiped out; then the sin of intemperance,—that we 
can master and are mastering. . . . Is there, then, any 
evil still in the land so widespread as to call down the wrath 
of God upon us? There is. Our Godless system of education 
is a far worse crime than slavery or intemperance. I believe 
that the United States is suffering from the wrath of God to- 
day because our people have consented to the banishment of 
Jesus Christ from the daily lives of our children. If to-day 
Christ were on earth and should enter almost any public 
school-house in the country, the teacher, acting under instruc- 
tion, would show Him the door. If, on the other hand, He 
were to enter any of our private (parish) schools, He would be 
worshipped by teacher and scholars on bended knee. Here is 
our fault, here is our sin. The question now is, To what ex- 
tent can we remould and remodel our educational system ? 
Almost any system is better than the present one. It would 
be infinitely better to divide up the money received from the 
school tax among the various Christian denominations and the 
Hebrews than to continue the present irreligious system. 

After waiting two years for further study and reflection, 
Dr. Geer has again contributed to the discussion a notable 
letter published in the New York Sux, October 1, 1903, which 
is here given in part: 


The writer has been surprised in conversation with intelli- 
gent and thoughtful men to find a marked want of confidence 
in the permanent success of our institutions. Like him, these 
doubters seem to be “peering into the night, questioning of 
the darkness what is sea and what is land.”’ And the. best 
they dare hope for is that, after a cataclysm, there will follow 
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some sort of rehabilitation of our institutions on firmer founda- 
tions; that we will be saved, yet so as by fire. 

Our perils are not old-country perils, but they are just as 
real; yet we seem to know nothing about them. We are build- 
ing costly educational breakwaters against storms coming from 
one direction only. Our national harbor of safety promises, 
therefore, to be like that of Apia in the famous storm of a 
few years ago—a harbor in stress of weather to be sailed out 
from. 

We have gush of appalling magnitude before us, and 
our preparation is wholly insufficient in character. We need 
powers of assimilation such as no other country ever needed ; 
yet we are making ready for a solution of our difficulties with 
a sort of spiritual dyspepsia. Nothing ever was so haphazard, 
happy-go-lucky as our well-meant national system of education. 
It is openly and, I believe, justly charged that this city, for 
fifty or sixty years past, through its schools, has been corrupt- 
ing the immigrants, not the immigrants the city; and the same 
might be said with equal truth of the country at large. What 
crass mismanagement! What fatal blundering ! 

We pride ourselves on our successful separation of Church 
and State; but the attempt is the worst kind of failure. No 
such separation is possible as long as the state has almost a 
monopoly in educating the children. The truth is, we have an 
established religion, for the support of which the people are 
heavily taxed. Our richly endowed established religion (so to 
call it) is that of agnosticism, running down into atheism. Is 
not the same true of religion in those families in which the father 
and mother never speak on the subject to the children? And 
if things are wrong in the nursery, what need is there to look 
elsewhere ? 

Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Hebrews have struck a 
compromise by which God and Christ—yes, and with them 
pagan ethics at their best—are eliminated from the education 
of the child-life of the nation. What is the result? Why, 
surely, the virtual enthronement of forces that disbelieve in 
God and Christ and are antagonistic to them. How can those 
who know what Christianity is and what the nature and needs 
of children are believe otherwise? There can be no education 
in these days without religion, or its negation or opposite. 
What an atmosphere to bring up our children in! Small won- 
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der that atheists and agnostics love to have it so; because in 
a most pitiful sense of the word the lamb is inside the lion. 

Rome allowed each conquered nation to retain its own re- 
ligion, and even placed their gods in her Pantheon; and all 
were contented, or at least gratefully accepted the wisely offered 
consolation. But we are dishonoring every form of religion 
known to our people by our colossal and well-meant but wholly 
stupid meddling with the nursery of the nation. And the in- 
evitable result, which is becoming more and more evident, is 
that no one is satisfied. Witness the want of confidence so 
abundantly attested in the many letters which have recently ap- 
peared in your columns and, from time to time, in other news- 
papers and periodicals. The schools are overcrowded and very 
popular, of course; but these facts are of little weight for the 
purposes of this and similar protests. 

‘We are over educating our people, unfitting them for what 
they can do, and not offering them the opportunities for which 
we are fitting them. What deplorable folly! Small wonder, 
again, that farms are being deserted, farm laborers becoming 
harder and harder to get, cities and larger towns becoming more 
and more overcrowded, and the strife and distrust between 
capital and labor becoming apparently hopeless and endless— 
all to the great peril of the body politic! 

What, then, is the right, the duty, and the policy of the 
state in this vitally important matter? ‘The situation calls loudly 
for an answer, which ?s easily given, hard, indeed, though it be 
to put it into practice. The state, for its own protection, is to 
see that the children are educated, and only to take action 
where it is necessary to do so, by providing the simplest, most 
elementary kind of an education for those children who would 
otherwise be neglected. If private enterprise carries education 
further than this, it will be on so small a scale, comparatively, 
that no serious harm is likely to be done. 

In this way an open field and no favor would be given to 
every religious body to provide proper education for its own 
children or take the consequences of its neglect of duty: Pri- 
vate schools, large and small, differing widely in dogmatic 
teaching, but identical in ethics and patriotism, would again 
spring up and multiply all over the land, and education would 
again be on a proper and safe basis. The children, or most 
of them, would be Christianized as well as Americanized. 
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Pagans might be instructed in pagan ethics; Jews would be 
instructed in Jewish ethics; Protestants and Roman Catholics 
in Christian ethics. Every religious body would provide for 
the education of its own children; and the exceptions to ‘this 
salutary rule would see their children state educated and made 
thereby the easy prey of some stronger form of religion, or 
the victim of agnosticism, indifferentism, or atheism and con- 
sequent immorality. 

This means division in part, at least, of the school moneys, 
and troublesome enough it is likely to prove; but it is Sailors’ 
Snug Harbor in comparison with the stormy seas which we 
are now steering the ship of state for. 

The introduction of religion into state schools in any form 
commensurate with the needs of the children is out of the 
question. Herein lies the hopelessness of the present situa- 
tion; and the sooner this point is understood and conceded 
by all parties interested the sooner this most important of all 
subjects before Church and State to-day can be argued to a 
finish. No Protestant, Roman Catholic, Jew, agnostic, or 
atheist is willing to be taxed to help some one else choose 
the religion which shall be taught his child. According to 
our theory of government, and we might say in the sight of 
God and men, this would not be fair; and therefore it cannot, 
and will not, be done. 

Here is the opportunity for Protestants of all kinds to cry 
aloud: ‘‘ This would be playing into the hands of the Roman 
Catholics. It is what they have been demanding and working 
for, for many years past.’’ Granted, but it would not be play- 
ing into their hands nearly as much as we are now doing by 
allowing them a substantial monopoly of the whole field of 
Christian education, and of all the blessings which are sure to 
flow from the noble self-sacrifice they are making, rather than 
wantonly expose their children to the inroads of unbelief. If 
the writer is not greatly mistaken, unless our affairs take a 
turn for the better in the sight of Him whose parting com- 
mission to His Church was ‘‘ Feed my lambs!” (evidently the 
proper place for the lamb is not inside the lion, after all), for 
the rehabilitation of our institutions, we wil! be flying, as 
frightened doves to the windows, to the Roman Catholic 
Church as the greatest power which, in troublous days, will 
stand for law and order and for the highest morality. 
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In common, doubtless, with many others who want the 
children of this country to receive good American fair play, 
be the creed of their parents what it may, I should be glad 
to see at least the attempt made to argue this question to a 
finish by the highest authorities on the various different sides. 


Dr. Geer’s allusion to the frightened doves in troublous 
days had a singular application to an event which occurred 
the very day his letter appeared. It was reported that over 
three thousand persons paid an admission fee to attend the 
largest Anarchist meeting ever held, and that over a thousand 
more could not get into the hall. Emma Goldman sat on the 
platform throughout the evening, but did not speak, as the 
Cooper Union manager had allowed the use of the hall only 
upon this condition. The chief object of the meeting was to 
denounce all forms of religious belief, including Yom Kipper 
the Jewish atonement day, and the leading spirit was the edi- 
tor of a Hebrew anarchist paper published in New York City. 
Many of the socialist orators at numerous outdoor meetings 
can be heard in this same fair city ridiculing the doctrine of the 
future life, and leading the people astray. These threatening 
dangers seem to be unknown to the editorial writer in the 
Sun—October 1—who acknowledged that Dr. Geer in his let- 
ter put “himself flatly on the ground held by the Roman 
Catholic Church as affording the only hope for the future of 
our republic and of our social organization—the ground that 
the only true and safe basis for education, either for the state 
or for the individual, is religion. He takes, too, the position 
of the hierarchy of that church, that the school fund, or a 
great part of it, should be divided so as to provide support 
for religious schools conducted in accordance with the varying 
tenets and convictions of the religious believers who make up 
something like a quarter of the population, if the attempts at 
their enumeration are to be credited as authentic. For the 
remainder, described by Dr. Geer as agnostics, indifferentists, 
and atheists, he would provide the purely secular education 
they desire.” 

, “So long as children go to school the state exer- 
cises no compulsion as to the character of the schools they 
shall attend. Many thousands of them in New York are pupils 


of the Roman Catholic (parish) schools, of schools provided by 
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the Jews, or are in private schools. The state offers no inter- 
ference with religious education of any kind whatever and no 
discouragement to it. 

‘“Dr. Geer argues that our society, even our whole political 
system, is going to the devil, is becoming paganized, because 
our children are growing up without a religious education. 
Ought not the churches and synagogues, then, to make it their 
first duty to supply this omission? They must provide it, the 
constitution directs, without support from the state; and is the 
burden of cost too heavy? How can it be too heavy if the 
obligation is to God? _The churches are compelled to support 
their worship by free-will contributions only, except so far as 
concerns the help they get from the state in their statutory 
exemption from taxation as institutions exclusively for ‘the 
moral or mental improvement of men or women,’ or for reli- 
gious, charitable, and educational purposes; yet, enormous as 
is the aggregate cost of their maintenance, they flourish here 
more than in countries where state and church are united. 

“The practical question, after all, so far as concerns reli- 
gious education in the public schools, is as to the possibility 
of. getting rid of this prohibition of the constitution of New 
York, in principle. similar to that of the States generally, and 
the expediency of raising an agitation for its excision: 

““* Article IX, section 4. Neither the State nor any sub- 
division thereof shall use its property or credit or any public 
money, or authorize or permit either: to be used, directly or 
indirectly, in aid or maintenance, other.than for examination 
and inspection, of any school or institution of learning wholly 
or in part under the control or direction of any religious de- 
nomination, or in which any denomination, or in which. any 
denominational tenet or doctrine is taught.’ ” 

On another occasion the editorial in the Suwz—October 7— 
contained these words: 

“It is not for the interest of the Roman Catholic Church 
or for the interest of religion generally that any such conflict 
should be precipitated. It would cause no end of bad blood. 
Correspondence we have printed indicates that any attempt to 
divert the school fund to denominational schcols of any kind 
would be bitterly resented by Protestants, by Jews, and by 
that great majority of the people made up of infidels and those 
indifferent to religion or distrustful of the organized churches. 
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“Tt would be a lamentable conflict, and our advice to the 
Roman Catholic Church is to keep out of it. The attempt, we 
are confident, would be unsuccessful; and the making of it could 
only serve to revive the now happily dispelled animosity 
against that church and distrust of its motives which inflamed 
passions so violently fifty years ago.” 

However lamentable, the conflict is already forced upon all 
the defenders of Christian teaching by the non-religious anarch- 
ists, socialists, and nondescript free-thinkers. Numerous proofs 
can be adduced to show that the animosity of fifty years ago has 
gone never to come again, notably the letter from Dr. Geer, which 
no doubt represents many of the most enlightened members of 
the Episcopal Church in the United States. Other denomina- 
tions are on record with declarations of the same character. 

The late Cardinal Manning and his successor, Cardinal 
Vaughan, were often found side by side with their Anglican 
brethren defending the system by law established in England, 
which allows public money to be given for results of examina- 
tions in the secular branches of study, and which invites the 
co-operation of church-workers in the cause of public educa- 
tion. With us in the United States the parish school is barely 
tolerated, though it represents the constitutional rights of 
citizens who year after year have spent their own money, 
amounting to millions of dollars, here in New York City. No 
public official has ever proposed even a vote of thanks to these 
citizens, who should be classified at least as philanthropists in 
education. No educational report yet published in the city or 
State of New York has contained a distinct mention of the 
parish schools. The Regents are permitted to give honorable 
distinction to Catholic academies that win credit in public ex- 
aminations. But the parish school stands for the most impor- 
tant part of educational work, namely, the elementary studies 
for the children of the masses whose homes are often in the 
crowded tenement districts. 

The so-called ‘prohibition of the Constitution of New 
York” (Article IX., section 4) has these words: ‘Other than 
for examination and inspection,” and it is important to state 
that there is considerable scope for a legal argument on the 
exact meaning of this expression, which must be taken in con- 
junction with the discussion that led to its acceptance. The 
words were not found in the amendment as first proposed by 
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the defunct League for the Protection of American Institutions, 
which fostered several notorious bigots. What was chiefly in 
the mind of the constitutional convention had for its objective 
point the prohibition of the use of public money for any form 
of religious or denominational teaching, and some of the dele- 
gates were surprised to find after they had voted on the mat- 
ter that the choice of language was at least ambiguous, and 
might be twisted to mean something opposed to their convic- 
tions. It would seem that examination and inspection are 
clearly authorized by the constitution, even for schools ‘ wholly 
or in part under the control or direction of any religious de- 
nomination.” This examination must necessarily be limited to 
the secular studies required for intelligent citizenship. 

When the select committee appointed at the close of the 
last Legislature, containing five senators and seven members of 
Assembly, is 'prepared to listen to suggestions for improving 
the educational laws of New York State, there will be an ex- 
cellent opportunity to take up the question here suggested 
concerning the correct interpretation of Article IX., section 4, 
of the constitution. Mr. Geer and his powerful friends in the 
Episcopal Church may discover that there is still a way to 
enlarge the public system of education without discouragement 
to the advocates of religious training. By removing legal bar- 
riers certain antagonisms may be obliterated which are now 
kept alive by unjust discriminations. 

A long time ago, in the year 1841, when the Hon. John 
C. Spencer was Secretary of State and also ex-officio Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, the Catholic citizens of New York 
City sent a memorial to the Legislature. With the approval 
of the illustrious Archbishop Hughes, it was stated that 
the managers of Catholic schools would “ afford every facility 
of visitation and inspection to the duly appointed agents of the 
State, to guard against abuses and render their schools in every 
respect free from objection; but no arrangement was effected.” 

Dr. Richard H. Clarke in his work on Catholic Bishops, vol. 
ii., page 109, is authority for the statement that the distinguished 
Secretary of State for Abraham Lincoln—then in Albany as gov- 
ernor of New York State—was almost as much abused for his 
advocacy of Catholic rights as Bishop Hughes himself, and nar- 
rowly escaped defeat in the election of 1841 on this account. 
Having promised the bishop not to lose sight of the school ques- 
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tion in the approaching Legislature, Governor Seward, in his 
message of January 4, 1842, again presented the subject of the 
schools and school fund to the consideration of the Legislature, in 
the following paragraphs, which are well worthy of perpetuation: 

“Tt was among my earliest duties to bring to the notice of 
the Legislature the neglected condition of many thousand chil- 
dren, including a very large proportion of those of immigrant 
parentage, in our great commercial city; a misfortune then sup- 
posed to result from groundless prejudices and omissions of 
parental duty. Especially desirous at the same time not to dis- 
turb in any manner the public schools, which seem to be effi- 
ciently conducted, although so many for whom they were es- 
tablished were unwilling to receive their instructions, I suggested, 
as I thought, in a spirit not inharmonious with our civil and 
religious institutions, that if necessary it might be expedient to 
bring those so excluded from such privileges into schools ren- 
dered especially attractive by the sympathies of those to whom 
the task of instruction should be confided. It has since been 
discovered that the magnitude of the evil was not fully known, 
and that its causes were very imperfectly understood. It will 
be shown in the proper report that twenty thousand children 
in the city of New York, of suitable age, are not at all in- 
structed in any of the public schools, while the whole number 
of the residue of the State, not taught in common schools, does 
not exceed nine thousand. What has been regarded as indi- 
vidual, occasional, and accidental prejudices, have proved to be 
opinions pervading a large mass, including at least one religious 
communion equally with all others entitled to civil tolerance— 
opinions cherished through a period of sixteen years, and ripened 
into a permanent conscientious distrust of the impartiality of the 
education given in the public schools. This distrust has been 
rendered still deeper and more alienating by a subversion of 
precious civil rights of those whose consciences are thus offended. 

“Happily, in this, as in other instances, the evil is discov- 
ered to have had its, origin no wie than in a departure from 
the equality of general laws. 

“This proposition to gather the young from the streets and 
wharves into the nurseries which the State, solicitous for her 
security against ignorance, has prepared for them, has some- 
times been treated as a device to appropriate the school funds 
to the endowment of seminaries for teaching languages and 


” 
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faiths, and thus to perpetuate the prejudices it seeks to re- 
move; sometimes as a scheme for dividing that precious fund 
among a thousand jarring sects, and thus increasing the re- 
ligious animosities it strives to heal; sometimes as a plan to 
subvert the prevailing religion and introduce one repugnant to 
the conscience of our fellow-citizens; while in truth it simply 
proposes, by enlightening equally the minds of all, to enable 
them to detect error wherever it may exist, and to reduce un- 
congenial masses into one intelligent, virtuous, harmonious, and 
happy people. 

“Being now relieved from all such misconceptions it pre- 
sents the questions whether it is wise and more humane to 
educate the offspring of the poor than to leave them to grow 
up in ignorance and vice; whether juvenile vice is more easily 
eradicated by the Court of Sessions than by common schools; 
whether parents have a right to be heard concerning the in- 
struction and instructors of their children, and taxpayers’ in 
relation to the expenditure of public funds; whether, in a re- 
publican government, it is necessary to interpose an indepen- 
dent corporation between the people and the schoolmaster; and 
whether it is wise and just to disfranchise an entire community 
of all control over public education, rather than suffer a part 
to be represented in proportion to its numbers and contribu- 
tions. Since such considerations are now involved, what has 
hitherto been discussed as a question of benevolence and of 
universal education, has become one of equal civil rights, religious 
tolerance, and liberty of conscience. We could bear with us, 
in our retirement from public service, no recollection more 
worthy of being cherished through life than that of having 
met such a question in the generous and confiding spirit of 
our institutions, and decided it upon the immutable principles 
on which they are based.” * 

May we hope that the New York Legislature of 1904 will 
approach this question with a larger wisdom, and a more ef- 
fective purpose to do justice to all classes of citizens? Thou- 
sands of reputable taxpayers have not written any freak letters 
to the newspapers, but they hope that their claims may yet be 
fairly considered by impartial judges. After long waiting and 
much undeserved abuse, in the words of Dr. Geer, let us have 
“good American fair play.” 


,\* Assembly Documents, 1842, 1, 9, 10, II, 12, 13. 
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1,—Any one who desires sane, honest, interesting, and, at 
the same time, a not too quasi-scientific description of the 
supernatural occurrences which have taken place at the famous 
shrines of the Blessed Virgin in France, ought to read this 
book of Bernard St. John’s.* Our thanks and congratulations 
are due to the author, first, for the negative virtue of not 
being too apologetic, and, secondly, for the positive virtue of 
combining a genuine religious tone with a sufficient concern 
for the difficulties of honest sceptics. And to the same possi- 
ble “‘honest sceptics” we say confidently, pick up this book 
and read it, and tell us what explanation you have, short of 
an admission of the intervention of the supernatural, for the 
events that have been witnessed at La Salette, at Notre 
Dame des Victoires, at Lourdes, at‘ Pontmain Pellevoisin. 
Here are miracles witnessed as plainly and recorded as im- 
passionately as the news items of the daily papers. Especially 
to those who are either annoyed or disgusted with the unsatis- 
factory evidences of the “cures” of Christian Science and of 
the present-day pseudo-spiritualism, we recommend a reading 
of this unassuming and sober volume. And if’ there be some 
one who has labored through the cumbrous volumes of Mr. 
Myers. only to be disappointed in the end at the lack of a 
definite theory for explaining the strange things he narrates, 
and puzzled with the absence of any ‘‘why or wherefore” of 
his vast.accumulation of preternatural stories, let such a one 
refresh himself with the reading of a book like this, one with 
a definite theory, understood rather than enforced, and with a 
unifying thread of moral and religious purpose in its narrations. 

The devout Catholic, who would be ashamed to doubt that 
the Blessed Virgin has sensibly intervened for the maintenance 
of faith and the increase of piety in the modern world, will 
find, likewise, in this book a justification for his belief, with- 
out being nauseated by a medical and psychological, and patho- 
logical, and heaven knows what other sort of treatise, such 
as has been too frequently issued of late in.defence of the 


* The Blessed Virgin in the Nineteenth Century. Apparitions, Revelations, Graces, By 
Bernard St. John. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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plainly manifested miracles at, the shrines of Our Lady in 
France. 

We have not missed the author’s incidental reference to 
Father Hecker, on p. 277, nor are we of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD unthankful for this rather out-of-the-way, but very 
graceful, tribute to him. 


2.—There is more romance in this unassuming little book * 
than in many historical (?) novels gotten up with the express 
purpose of being as “romantic” as they can. A French girl 
in the year 1787 became a novice in the Order of St. Vincent 
de Paul, and immediately seems to be the centre of an ac- 
cumulation of troubles. Sickness and temptation are the bare 
preliminaries of her life of trouble. Suddenly, without further 
introduction, she is thrown into the midst of the dreadful tur- 
moil of the French Revolution. She is banished from Paris, 
roughly handled by brutal soldiers; returns to Paris in the 
very “Reign of Terror,” is again obliged to flee for life and 
liberty ; travels eighty leagues on foot alone, begging her way 
among a people frantic with hatred of the religion whose habit 
she wears; settles down in the house of her brother, a liber- 
tine and a violent revolutionist, in the vain’ hope of bringing 
him to his senses; flees again, opens school, and teaches until 
prevented by a delegation of “citoyens”; taken again with 
the desire for religion, makes her way to Switzerland dresssd 
in beggar’s clothes; returns again to France to found a house 
of religion, is threatened with death, pursued by soldiers armed 
with naked swords; flees again and lives in hiding for a year; 
but is not daunted from returning to Besangon, where she starts 
her institute. Such is chapter one of this eventful life. 

The second is a chapter of further travels, but of a differ- 
ent sort. She bears misunderstandings and reproaches because 
of her remaining faithful, under obedience, to her new com- 
munity instead of returning to that of St. Vincent de Paul; 
she suffers renewed. persecutions from the civil authorities, is 
made the object of: the contumely of many of the clergy and 
laity, is accused of deceit and dishonesty, is half vindicated 
and enjoys a momentary respite. She goes into Italy, strangely 


* The Venerable Mother Jeanne Antide Thouret, Foundress of the Sisters of Charity 
(of Besancon and Naples). Adapted from the Italian by Blanche Anderdon (Whyte Avis). 
With a preface by a Father of the Roman Province, S.J. 
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enough at the invitation of the infamous Murat, withstands 
him to the face when he endeavors treacherously to impose a 
secular obedience upon her; is triumphant, and plans for the 
spread of her work and the union of the houses of Besancon 
and Naples. But she is outlawed from the former city, the 
cradle of her institute, by the command of the ordinary; is 
refused even a night’s shelter in the houses of her own found- 
ing, but with unwavering courage perseveres in the work of 
her vocation, lays the foundations and supervises the beginnings 
of an order that now numbers but little less than 600 houses; 
and the heroine of all these vicissitudes dies in the odor of 
sanctity, is pronounced venerable, and is on the way to beati- 
fication, and probably to the reception of the high honors of 
canonization as a saint of God and of his church. 

This the outline of the story of Jeanne Antide Thouret, 
told hurriedly, succinctly, but with moving interest, in a small 
duodecimo of 140 pages. We scarcely need invite our readers 
to enjoy such a volume as this. 


3.—Father Schwickerath has accomplished a very delicate 
task in a highly creditable manner. As he is a Jesuit himself, 
naturally his deepest feelings were enlisted in his great theme * 
of his order’s educational principles and history. His histori- 
cal imagination certainly must have been captivated by the 
three centuries of illustrious intellectual achievement: which 
stands to the credit of men who wore his habit; and all that 
ardent love which members of a religious family cherish for 
their Institute must have glorified the incidents of that his- 
tory and tempted his pen to panegyric. Yet Father Schwick- 
erath lays himself open hardly at all to the suspicion that 
these emotional impulses have distorted his critical vision. His 
style is remarkably, admirably temperate, sober, and cautious. 
He tells, as he has a right to tell, of what his Society has 
done in mental endeavor, gives long. lists of Jesuit savants, 
and is copious in his citations of Catholic and non-Catholic 
testimony as to the efficacy of Jesuit scholarship and pedagogy. 
But all this is as calmly done as any historical critic could 
wish. It produces no impression of special pleading, but rather 
moves our admiration for its dignity and sincerity. Father 
Schwickerath has a critical mind of high order, and knows by 

* Jesuit Education. By Robew Schwickerath, S.J. St.Louis: B. Herder. 
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a native good sense those limits of praise, “ Quos ultra citraque 
mequit consistere rectum.” 

The first part of the volume is historical, and deals with 
education before the: founding of the Jesuits, the Ratio Stu- 
diorum of 1599, the revised Ratio of 1832, and the achievements 
of the Jesuit system during the nineteenth century. The second 
division of the book is technical, and discusses the nature, scope, 
and practical working of the Ratio Studiorum, concluding with 
chapters on religious instruction, school management, and the 
teacher’s motives and ideals. There is also a chapter which 
considers some of the objections brought by both Catholics and 
non-Catholics against Jesuit teaching. 

The historical section will naturally appeal to the great body 
of readers who take no especial interest in pedagogy, and we 
give assurance that this part of the work is finely done. Scat- 
tered through it are bits of unusual information of great value 
for the Catholic apologist or controversialist. For example, this 
citation from so eminent an authority as Hastings Rashdall: 
“The probability is that England was far better provided with 
grammar schools before the Reformation than it has ever been 
since’’; or the interesting piece of statistics that in the year 
1400 Germany possessed 40,000 elementary schools; or that 
the dissolution of the monasteries under Henry VIII. struck so 
heavily at English education that the yearly degrees of Oxford 
fell off during the period 1535-1548 from a normal average of 
127 to about 50. Besides this there are testimonies to the 
benefits of Jesuit training, to the probity of the Society, and 
to the injustice of those who persecuted it, which may on oc- 
casion serve admirably for refutation. Without a further enu- 
meration of the good features of this book we promise all who 
read it the rare enjoyment that only fine and scholarly work 
can give. If we were to make a suggestion that points to 
anything like a shortcoming in the volume, it would be that 
a good purpose would have been served if Father Schwickerath 
had considered at a little greater length the objection that Jesuit 
education does not foster intellectual breadth and honesty. We 
mention this, thinking that precisely this difficulty it is which 
is generally implied in the strictures passed, sometimes even by 
Catholics, upon the Society’s methods. Montalembert, unless 
our memory is at fault, gave utterance to this criticism, and 
certainly he was both a loyal Catholic and a benefactor of the 
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Jesuits. And in our day no charge is oftener made than that 
the philosophical training of Jesuit teachers and pupils is nar- 
row, and that it produces an unfair disdain of modern scholar- 
ship and critical research. Father Schwickerath is so well able 
to deal with this objection that we regret that he did not give 
it more attention. We are sure that his refutation of it would 
be complete and overwhelming. In every other respect we com- 
mend his book without reserve, and wish for it readers by the 
thousand. 


4,—Father Dowling’s history* of Creighton University 
does credit to himself, to his college, and to his illustrious 
order. ‘It is a well-told narrative of how the munificence of 
the noble Catholic family of the Creightons, and the self- 
sacrificing zeal of the Jesuit Fathers, have built up a free 
college in Omaha, have carried it on through many days of 
darkness and discouragement, and at the expiration of only 
twenty-five years have placed it in a post of honor among the 
institutions of learning in America. From the beginning, 
Creighton University has stood for great trust in God and un- 
selfish devotion to man. Long may it prosper! 

What pleases us most in Father Dowling’s volume is a 
certain hearty sympathy with American ideals and with all: 
wholesome progress. Thus he writes of Bishop O’Connor: 
“His was a truly democratic administration. It was eminently 
suited to this country, and especially to the West. _He never 
considered it essential for the assertion and maintenance of his 
authority to harass and load down his clergy and people with 
a multiplicity of rules which were unnecessary and even in 
direct opposition to the spirit and customs of the people. He 
recognized the fact that we are living in a land far different in 
genius and habits from the countries of Europe. It was often 
his lament that many of our clergy, high and low, might reside 
in this country a life-time, and in the end know no more about 
its trend of thought, its prejudices and customs, than at the 
hour when they entered it.” Again, for inserting chapter the 
thirty-fifth, which consists of letters from Creighton graduates 
who, after attending other institutions, write their opinion of 
their Alma Mater'’s curriculum. Father Dowling deserves our 


* Creighton University Reminiscences, 1878-1903. By Rev. M. P. Dowling, S.J. Omaha: 
Burkley Printing Company. 
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admiration for his courageous frankness, and our gratitude for 
some of the most honest and valuable suggestions as to Catholic 
education that it has ever been our fortune to read. The 
graduates to a man testify to the incalculable good of their 
course at Creighton. Its Latin training, its religious instruction, 
and its year of philosophy are specifically mentioned as 
eminently helpful. But nearly all respectfully call attention to 
the greater proficiency in history and English displayed by the 
students of non-Catholic colleges over the alumni of Catholic 
schools. Probably all who have had anything to do with 
teaching agree in some respects with these frank Creighton 
men. In the accomplishments of exterior address, in the use 
of clear and elegant English, in the familiarity with literature 
and history, our boys can. hardly compete with the students 
of the great undenominational universities. This is far from 
being the exclusive fault of our schools. One’s family, place 
in society, and early training are really the decisive factors in 
the situation. But it would be well if our colleges would go 
a little out of the traditional track to meet this urgent need, 
and try harder to graduate, not only harmoniously and 
adequately disciplined men, but presentable and _ exteriorly 
cultivated men as well. 

To return from our digression, we again express our thanks 
to Father Dowling for his fine work, which is really a notable 
contribution to the history of the church in this country; we 
congratulate Creighton on having grown so speedily and sturdily 
in its short span of life; and we wish it years without end of 
good repute among men and of benediction from on high. 


5.—In the papers which Pére Laberthonniére has collected, 
under the name of Essays in Religious Philosophy,* we have 
a book of very remarkable interest to all who concern them- 
selves with philosophy; and further, a book which should be 
submitted to careful examination and profound meditation by 
all to whom religion is a matter of serious thought. The few 
essays here gathered together are the ripe fruit of years of 
study and discussion and they bring to the student of religious 

*Zssais de Philosophie Religieuse. Par le R. P. Laberthonniére de l'Oratoire. (La 
Philosophie est un art; Le Dogmatisme moral; Eclaircissements sur le dogmatisme moral ; 
Le Probléme religieux; L'Apologétique et la méthode de Pascal; Théorie de l'éducation ; 


Rapport de l'autorité et de la liberté; Un Mystique au XIXe. siécle (Mgr. Gay). Paris: 
P. Lethielleux, 
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problems a wealth of suggestion vainly sought for in far more 
pretentious volumes. 

Pére Laberthonniére—we trust our readers know his valuable 
essay, “Théorie de 1l’Education” (in English, The Ideal 
Teacher; Cathedrak Library Association)—has been promi- 
nently before the world for a considerable time past as one of 
the foremost thinkers and writers in a movement daily grow- 
ing in significance. They call this movement by all sorts of 
names—‘“‘method of immanence’”’; ‘“ new apologetic”; ‘‘ Catho- 
lic Kantism,”’—as well as by other titles less obscure and 
more vituperative. Like most other movements it suffers now 
in its beginning from the hasty and indiscriminating comments 
of over-zealous friends and foes. Yet it appears to be winning 
new adherents and wider recognition as initial misunderstand- 
ings are gradually being cleared away. To our author, more 
perhaps than to any other, is due the merit of focussing atten- 
tion upon the central and essential points of the position that 
the progressive people need to defend. 

The questions at issue concern both the study of Catholi- 
cism as a personal religion, and the method to be adopted in 
propagating Catholic truth. The controversy began with a 
thesis which M. Blondel defended at the Sorbonne in 1893, 
and which concerned the vé/e of reason in Christian faith. 
Around that thesis has circled a decade of literary praise and 
blame. Some harsh things have been written and some clever 
retorts made. Suffice it here to note that among M. Blondel’s 
more or less efficient and more or less pronounced allies have 
been numbered M. Fonsegrive, of La Quinzaine,; M. |’Abbé 
Mano, and M. l’Abbé Denis, of the Annales de philosophie 
Chrétienne ; while among his critics, more or less direct and 
more or less violent, have been R. P. Schwalm, the Domini- 
can; M. l’Abbé Gayraud, deputy of the French Chamber; R. 
P. Bachelet, S.J., and R. P. Fontaine, S.J., of Protestant Infil- 
tration fame. Without going into the merits of the general 
controversy, or of the side-issues that have asserted themselves 
repeatedly, it may be considered safe to say that the’ reader 
who welcomes vigorous, independent thinking, and personal 
initiative in action, and a religion that is live, broad, deep, 
uncompromisingly human, and unmistakably divine, will peruse 
these essays with no little joy and profit. 

What will he learn in them? These among other things: 


+ 
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That Catholicism denies no right of reason, but. accepts and 
enlarges upon all that reason has attained. That there is no 
conflict between reason and faith, but only between the license 
born of egoism and the despotism sprung of superstition. That 
Catholicism is not a bundle of formulas, but a life to be lived; 
and that not miracles, prophecies, and definitions make reli- 
gion, but rather God dwelling in the soul. That it is good 
for people to think and study religious truth in order that 
their lives may conform with more and more fidelity to the 
divine exemplar. That we shall defend Catholicism most 
effectively and spread it most successfully if we bring men to 
look upon it not as a mere established fact of history, but 
rather as the one only adequate fulfilment of the want that 
each human being feels within his soul. ' 

These and other things will the reader find exposed in a 
telling fashion, and with us he will thank and congratulate the 
author of these essays, waiting meanwhile most impatiently 
for more. 


6.—We have not the slightest hard feeling toward Mr. 
Loran D. Osborn, and in perusing his book* we felt no 
temptation to animosity; but we must set it down as our 
deliberate conviction that he stands in need of a long course 
of training in clear and logical thinking, and in the old- 
fashioned ethics of controversy which reckon it to a man’s dis- 
credit if he censures what he has not mastered, and holds up to 
ridicule. what he has never studied at first hand. In the course 
of his book Mr. Osborn maintains these propositions: 1. Early 
Christianity was ruined, and the Gospel obscured, by being 
transferred from a living personal faith to a formulated creed. 
2. Yet formulated creeds are necessary. 3. Theology has 
obscured Christ. 4. Yet Christ cannot be preached without 
theology. 5. Origen, Augustine, and the Catholic Church 
generally have given us set creeds, and are therefore the 
destroyers of Gospel-Christianity. 6. Yet it is permitted to Mr. 
Loran D. Osborn to devote a very large part of his book to 
the presentation of a “‘re-stated Gospel-Christianity”” in terms 
of creed and dogma. 7. The Gospel is permanent and cannot 
change. 8. Yet theology, which is the Gospel expressed, must 
perpetually change. 9. “‘ One searches the Scriptures in vain 


* The Recovery and Restatement of the Gospel, By Loran David Osborn, Ph.D. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 
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for such church dogmas as those of the Trinity, the Person 
of Christ and the atonement” (page 172). 10. “Jesus is the 
mediator of eternal life” (p. 197); ‘‘ Christ is the full revela- 
tion of God’s ethical life and the divine Saviour of men” (page 
204); “In a real sense Jesus Christ was the incarnation of 
God. This is the truth contended for in the old Christological . 
creeds, and is the priceless heritage bequeathed by them to 
us. When the new Christological formulations are made, they 
must not be permitted to rob us of it” (page 204). 

These contentions, when thrown together, represent about as 
much loose thinking and inconsequent argument as we can 
imagine one book to contain. Mr. Osborn should have given 
us an analytical study of the proper province of dogma, critical 
reasons why one set of dogmas are insufficient or false and 
another set. tenable and true, a statement of New Testament 
doctrines, and a philosophical discussion of the divine and the 
human, the changeable and the fixed elements in the Christian 
religion. All this was demanded by the nature of the task he 
placed betore himself, the task, namely, of re-stating a lost and 
corrupted Gospel-Christianity. , 

Yet of all this work there is scarcely a respectable trace. 
Mr. Osborn impresses us as a man who has caught at Harnack’s 
conclusions as to the real nature ‘of uncontaminated Christianity, 
and in a most uncritical fashion has followed and applied them. 
Doctrinal statements de-personalize religion by turning the 
mind to a philosophical scheme and away from vital faith, and 
by making the first object of belief a written formula instead 
of the realities of the world unseen. So says Mr. Osborn, fol- 
lowing we know not how many of modern doctors, who strangely 
seem to think it a compensation for the less clear and definite 
doctrine, if they also pitch overboard every clear and definite 
idea about anything religious. Throughout this entire book it 
is thrust upon the reader that the moment a man’s mind 
wishes to see his belief as an object of intellectual assent, his 
heart must cease to feel it as the object of living faith. 
Nothing can be more false and mischievous. Mr. Qsborn’s 
native good sense tells him that it is false and mischievous, for 
he tries after all to plead for theology and dogma himself. 
Lack of clearness, lack of method, lack of critical training, 
stand out big and ugly from nearly every page of this book, 
we are sorry to be obliged to say. 


s 
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And as to criticisms and censures passed by our author on 
matters which he has not even attempted to inform himself 
upon, we need only mention his declarations that at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the Bible was almost an unknown 
book; that the fourth Lateran Council in 1215 introduced the 
dogmas of Baptism, the Holy Eucharist and Penance; and the 
preposterous statement that the church considers the laity to 
possess only natural morality, while those who take the three 
vows have supernatural morality. No. one who loves exact 
scholarship can think highly of a book like this, however one 
respects the good intentions of its author. We trust that when 
Mr. Osborn writes his next volume it wil! be after some years 
of deep and patient study, and that he will refuse to put it 
into print so long as there is a vague idea in it, or a feeble 
argument, or a misrepresentation of the other. side of the 
question. 


7.—Not many will remain unmoved as they read the 
biography * of the Reverend Robert Radclyffe Dolling, clergy- 
man of the Church of England and social worker of interna- 
tional renown. His story is the story of a man deeply 
impressed with the sense of religion’s worth in daily life and 
strongly moved to bring every one of his fellow-beings under 
the beneficent influence of the grace of Christ. To his mind 
healthy human living and personal love for our Saviour were 
the two supreme gifts of God to this world, and each moment 
of his existence, every action and every thought of his, seem 
to have been aimed at the wider diffusion of these among 
men. The intellectual problems of religion weighed very 
lightly upon him and he felt but little interest in doctrine or 
discipline that did not bear upon the practical issues of con- 
duct. This was his failing—that he did not seek to know how 
Christian truth could be logically defended. His extraordinary 
love for men was the chain that held him fast to creed and 
ritual; and his keen ‘instinct for practical affairs the motive for 
working so uniformly along Catholic lines. 

Father Dolling’s personality was truly an exceptional one; 
for he possessed a magnetism that, to judge by results, was 
literally irresistible. A Harrow boy and a Cambridge under- 
graduate, he failed to make his mark as a student at either 

* The Life of Father Dolling. By Charles E. Osborne. London: Edwin Arnold. 
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of these institutions; but once engaged in active work—even 
in the work of an Irish land agent—he gained and held the 
affections of those he met to an extent that must be considered 
as most phenomenal. Before his ordination, as a helper at the 
Postmen’s League, and later as incumbent of a mission in a 
Portsmouth slum, and stili again as vicar of St. Saviour’s, a 
station in the lowest quarter of the East End of London, he 
proved beyond question that he was one who loved his fel- 
low-men to an extent unusual even among the best type of 
Christian. Aided by his two devoted sisters, he succeeded by 
dint of prodigious effort, added to real genius, in saving count- 
less numbers of boys and girls, of men and women, from physi- 
cal, moral, and religious ruin. 

But the story is too long and too great to be outlined 
here. Read the biography so sincerely written by his friend 
and fellow-worker, Father Osborne. Note the letter from his 
fast friend, Rev. George Tyrrell, S.J., and the earnest tribute 
from Cardinal-Archbishop Logue. Weigh the whole wonder- 
ful narrative well, and then marvel that the Church of Eng- 
land should harass and hamper, instead of helping him, and 
that the Church Catholic should have remained hidden from 
one so ardently and honestly desirous to adopt as his own 
every great power making for human betterment. His manly 
and deeply religious disposition, his laborious days, his mag- 
nificent though humanly unrewarded successes, his unwearying 
self-consecration, his pathetic and premature death—these must 
impress, and edify, and impel to higher living every reader 
that can lay claim to a human heart. As the book is closed 
one longs for the day when such men as this, wherever found, 
shall strive more triumphantly in the perfecting of humanity 
through being held together in the bond of unity which Christ 
would have to encompass all who labor in his name. Such a 
consummation will be furthered, perhaps, by the present biogra- 
phy, and the more so because. of the sympathetic, outspoken, 
unassuming, and generally agreeable tone of the writer who 

presents it to the public. 


8.—Any book on Biblical subjects is sufficiently recom- 
mended if its title-page bears the name of Pére Lagrange.* 
The distinguished Dominican who presides over the school of 


“La Méthode Historique surtout a propos de I’ Ancien Testament. Par le P. Marie-Joseph 
Lagrange, O.P. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre. 
VOL. LXXVIII.—17 


. 
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St. Stephen at Jerusalem and edits the Revue Bibligue has won 
for himself a place among the world’s greatest Old Testament 
scholars. He is a bold critic, but a cautious and respectful 
listener to the warnings spoken so frequently of late years from 
the chairs of speculative theology. He must, to a very large 
extent, sympathize with the conclusions and published writings 
of men like Loisy and Houtin; yet he considers the former of 
these intemperate in casting off the old school, and the: other 
unduly satirical in his criticisms of it. In manner rather than 
in substance he differs from Loisy. He is more reticent, more 
deferential, more ready to pay compliments to those who he 
knows are all eyes for his utterances, and who ‘have at times 
strongly disapproved his attitude. His present’ work consists 
of six lectures delivered: a year ago at the Catholic’ University 
of Toulouse, and deals with some of the most delicate problems 
of Biblical research. The lectures are entitled: Critical Ex- 
egesis and Dogma; The Development of Doctrine, especially in 
the Old Testament ; Inspiration; The Historic Method; Histori- 
cal Character of Hebrew Legislation; Primitive History. 
In these essays is made an attempt which would be con- 
sidered horrifying a few years ago, but is fairly respectable 
now, to vindicate the rights of legitimate higher criticism, to make 
allowance in our theory of inspiration for the avalanche of new 
ideas let loose upon us by modern scholarship, and to estimate 
the historic value of the early part of Genesis and of. the legal 
codes of the Jews. The lectures are in popular style, and 
naturally incomplete in the treatment of: their several subjects. 
For example, the lecture on Inspiration, while :t settles a great 
many vexing questions for us, suggests a thousand others that 
it makes no attempt to answer. This is inevitable both from 
the extreme difficulty of the matter and from the short space 
at the author’s disposal. We must not object for what Pére 
Lagrange, from the nature of his task, could: not give us, but 
be deeply grateful for the treasures he has placed before us. 
As a matter of course, there will be remonstrances that the 
great Dominican is too advanced. We may look to a certain 
source in France for lamentation and protest. But the world 
moves, and Catholic scholarship has pretty generally caught up 
with the conclusions of its greatest leaders, men like Lagrange, 
Rose, the mysterious “‘ X.” of the Studi Religiost, and even the 
profoundest but most unfortunate of them all, Alfred Loisy. 
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Pére Lagrange’s present book is invaluable to all who wish to 
know the present state of othodox Biblical learning. 


9.—The author of this volume Composition-Rhetoric from 
Literature,* Margaret S. Mooney, has been for some years professor 
of rhetoric and literature in the State Normal School, Albany. 

In her years of experience she has learned well the needs 
of the students for whom she has compiled her latest book— 
students of high schools, academies, and normal schools. 

“The author believes that the educational value of study 
along any line is largely dependent upon the order and method 
of presenting the subject, and that in no line is this truth 
more apparent than in the study of composition and rhetoric. 
This belief accounts for the order and arrangement of the sub- 
ject-matter in the following chapters. The whole piece of 
literature is studied first, then the parts are studied in their 
organic relation to the whole and to one another.” 

“Tt may come to pass,” she writes, “that the writing of 
good English in varied forms will be secured because students 
have gained some mastery of the art through striving to reach 
ideals and not through the practice of some mechanical details.” 

The book is divided into Parts I. and II., closing with an 
appendix. 

Part I. deals with constructive work and the study of the 
four classes of composition: narration, description, exposition, 
and argumentation. Many of the examples for illustration are 
drawn from the books prescribed for study by the Regents of 
New York State. at 

Exactly what is meant by abstracts, amplifications, para- 
phrasing, character and biographical sketches, and book re- 
views is carefully, clearly, and concisely explained. 

The problems in construction do not go outside the sphere 
of literature required from the pupil, thus linking the two 
studies so closely that the study of one proves a help to the 
study and appreciation of the other. 

The chapters on narration, description, and argumentation 
are copious with good illustrations; not so much can be said 
for the one on exposition. We think that the nature of the 
term itself might be more fully explained. 

The study of diction, occupying thirty-five pages of the 


* Composition-Rhetoric from Literature. For High Schools, Academies, and Normal 
Schools. By Margaret S. Mooney. Albany: Brandow Printing Company. 


. 
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book, is extremely interesting, and ought to be an incentive to 
a deeper study of what many students consider a dry and 
tedious subject. 

The close of the book is taken up with a study of some 
of the figures of speech; of the qualities of style, wit, humor, 
and pathos; of the structure of verse, and the classes of 
poetry. The appendix is devoted to the presentation of the 
mechanical parts of a composition. 

The volume of over 330 pages is well printed and neatly 
bound in cloth. It is somewhat bulkier than many other 
books on the same subject now used in the schools. But this 
fact should constitute no drawback to its introducton into the 
class-room for practical work, since it covers so ably and so 
intelligently the extensive field for the thorough study of which 
pupils usually require a number of volumes. 

Superintendents and teachers would do well to examine its 
contents, for the work deserves a wide circulation. We confi- 
dently hope that it will meet with the success its exceptional 
merit demands. 


10 —The educational world has been peculiarly unfortunate 
in regard to text books of English history. Those books 
which have been written by historians of the character of Mr. 
John Richard Green and Dr. Lingard are too extensive for 
use in the class-room, while, on the other hand, many of the 
text books published during the last few years, though excel- 
lent in typography, are sadly lacking in scientific treatment of 
the subject. In them the teacher finds page after page de- 
voted to questions of comparatively little importance and, 
what is worse, often of doubtful authority. 

Most of them give little attention, and some none what- 
ever, to the results of modern historical research. Topics 
such as the “Gunpowder Plot,” ‘The Popish Plot,” and 
“Mary Stuart” are treated in the late editions,in the same 
manner as they were before historical criticism had put those 
subjects in an entirely new light. While those books have 
been unsatisfactory to every thorough teacher, their use has 
been especially painful to the Catholic; for in them, inter- 
woven with the historical narrative, are wanton attacks on his 
religion. Fables which the greater historians have long since 
discarded are still being presented to the student as facts. It 
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is true that in some of those books, after long paragraphs of 
fiction, a note informs the student that the authority on which 
rests the whole preceding incident is now seriously questioned ; 
in a work which professes to give only the general outlines of 
history, such a method can hardly be called scientific. 

The Catholic public does not ask for a book which frees 
Catholics from blame, nor is it pleased with those which mis- 
represent and distort Catholic truth, while they go out of the 
way to praise individual Catholics. It has as little respect for 
the historian who condemns everything non-Catholic as it has 
for him who reviles all that pertains to the Catholic religion. 
But what the Catholics do desire and what they have long 
been in need of, is a text book of English history compiled 
in accordance with modern educational precepts: one which 
brings out in bold relief the salient facts of history; one which 
does not crowd out all mention of some of the greatest move- 
ments among the English people to make room for minor in- 
cidents, whose very origin, to say the least, is doubtful. 

This demand has at last been supplied. Mr. Wyatt-Davies 
has compiled a text book* of English history which seems 
to meet the requirements. It is a book of over five hundred 
pages, printed in clear type. In size and general arrangement 
it is well adapted for the use of the student; the table of con- 
tents and index are complete; it is well supplied with maps 
and illustrations, and, what is most important, the author has 
the impartiality of a true historian. Though intended only fer 
Catholic schools, we see no reason why the book should be so 
limited; for it is not an ecclesiastical but purely a political 
history of England. The author follows somewhat the same 
plan as Mr. Green; he has given us a history of the English 
people rather than of royal families. He emphasizes such 
great events and movements as the Industrial Revolution, the 
Tractarian Movement, the development of the Great Council, 
and the adoption of the Charter of John. In all respects it is 
a work of great ability and deserves eminent success. 


11—Father Copus, another Father Finn, writes a clever, 
interesting book for boys and girls, particularly for Joys. It 


* English History for Catholic Schools. By E. Wyatt-Davies. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 

tHarry Russell, a Rockland College Boy. By Rev. J. E. Copus, S.J. (Cuthbert), New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 
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is absorbing from start to finish. There is something crisp 
and clean and wholesome about the story, which has no 
mawkishness nor sentimentality in it, while full of that out- 
spoken frankness that appeals to a wholesome nature. There 
is romance, too, and a dash of chivalry that quite takes hold 
of one, and keeps up interest to the end.. Harry Russell is a 
fine fellow with all the faults and impetuosity of a young 
American lad, yet if there is one handsome trait that sits like 
a crown on his character it is his reverence and love for his 
gentle mother; and Mrs. Russell is a beautiful type of a 
mother. A refined gentlewoman brought to poverty by a 
husband dabbling in inventions and patents, yet she is loyal 
to herself and her children, and to her marriage vows, and 
holds the reader’s admiration as well as her children’s affection. 
The story is one that parents would like to see in their boys’ 
hands. Some good advice is given in a most pleasing manner, 
and some amusing tales told of the sunny side of men of 
affairs,. like the lawyer Mr. Halyon, or the merchant Mr. 
Longstreet. We-wish Father Copus (the author) success in 
this first book, and feel sure he will win golden opinions from 
the innumerable young people who will delight in his hero, 
“Harry Russell.” 

We think if the story were skilfully dramatized it would be 
a great success on the college-stage as a simple tale of modern 
life. 


12,—Christian Reid’s latest story * will furnish a few hours 
of delightful reading. It is a tale of Mexico, and seldom has 
the romance and old-time spirit of Spanish America been better 
expressed in fiction. The grand scenery of the Sierra range, 
the quaint hospitality of its miner-folk, the deep faith and the 
hot blood within their souls and bodies, the Acadian loveliness 
_of their villages and hamlets, are made very real and very 
vivid in these pages. The American villain is very villanous 
indeed, and there is a suggestion all through that the American 
character and civilization are contemptible in comparison with 
the Mexican. We hesitate to hold such an opinion, and trust 
that our gifted author had no intention of so indoctrinating 
us. But even if she had, we will forget and forgive, so enjoy- 
able wis the entertainment that her novel afforded us. 


"A Daughter of the Sierra. By Christian Reid. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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13.—When a book* begins with the words, “these pages 
are written for any girl who will read them, but with the par- 
ticular hope that they may most often fall into the hands of 
those in whom the joy of life. runs strongly,-and who dream 
of living strenuously, in one way or another,’—that book 
promises to be interesting. 

Nothing gets old-fashioned more quickly than a book writ- 
ten for wide-awake young women. The conditions, the re- 
quirements, the dangers change so often and so suddenly that 
one must “look alive” if he is to meet them. 

And again: any work which professes to appeal to the 
girls or young women of the day must be sprightly and inter- 
esting; it must take into account the fact that those whom it 
hopes to have for readers are accustomed to expect and de- 
mand in their reading something that wiil not weary them 
with its dulness. The bright and entertaining books are so 
many that nothing antique or prosy, even though—or rather, 
especially if—it be moral or spiritual, can claim a hearing. 

Miss Fletcher is evidently not unaware of these facts. She 
has written an entertaining little pamphlet, a straightforward, com- 
mo n-sense, readable bit of explanation and counsel for Catholic 
girls. No girl who picks it up will be wearied with it, even 
though her taste be only for that which will please her. But 
along with the pleasure she will get much instruction, for the 
author has not been afraid to speak of important matters, of 
love and marriage, of vocation and responsibility, of the proper 
use of freedom, and in general, in the short space of 80 pages, 
of most of the subjects of this class that can interest a girl of 
to-day. 


14 —Bishop Hogan’s compact little book,t on Nautical 
Distances and how to compute them, is based on a very good 
idea; that of giving a rule intelligible to all having a merely 
elementary mathematical education, and giving an approximate 
result, which is all that is needed by the non-professional ; of 
course the desired result may be obtained just as quickly and 
easily, and more accurately, by those familiar with spherical 
trigonometry and the use of logarithms; but the immense 


* Light for New Times, a Book for Catholic Girls. By Margaret Fletcher. With a pre- 
face by Rev. W. D.. Strappini, S.J. London: Art and Book Company; New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 

t Nautical Distances and How to Compute Them. By the Right Rev. John J. Hogan. 
Kansas, Mo.: ‘Columbia Publishing Company. 
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majority of those familiar with arithmetic are not at home in 
these subjects. And it is for them that the book is written. 

The tables of latitudes, longitudes, and distances, which 
form the bulk ‘ the work, are very convenient for any one, 
as well as interesting. 

As the rule applies to finding distances between any two 
points on the earth’s surface, we think that the title should not 
' seem to restrict it to nautical ones. 


15 —This series of the Jones Readers * embraces five volumes, 
and is intended to cover the reading work of the eight grades of 
the elementary school. The reputation of the author, President 
L. H. Jones, of the Michigan State Normal College, is a recom- 
mendation for their excellence. The series was compiled with 
the idea that the student after mastering them would readily 
understand and interpret any other readings of equal grade. 
The books are quite attractive in binding and illustration, and 
covet an unusual amount of reading matter. The selections are 
taken from the most modern authors of repute, .and with but 
few exceptions are calculated to give the beginner a good intro- 
duction to English literature. 

A peculiar feature of the Readers, and a happy one, is the 
endeavor throughout to inculcate moral duties and moral ideas, 
manliness, heroism, kindness, patriotism. This, of course, is not 
done in a Catholic way, and will be of little or no avail unless 
there be religious instruction to give a foundation and a war- 
rant to this moral training. The plan of the Readers arises 
from a realization of the truth that a system of public instruc- 
tion without morality is incomplete indeed. As a literary 
compilation the Readers are excellent; as the agencies of sound 
moral training they will fail of their purpose, not through any 
fault of the author but from the very necessities of the case, 
except where there has been previous or simultaneous definite 
religious instruction. 


»~ 
> 





THE ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA.f 
The twenty-eighth volume of the Sritannica is an appro- 
priate sample of the extent and the comprehensiveness of this 


* The Jones Readers, By L.H. Jones. Boston and New York: Ginn & Co. 

t Encyclopedia Britannica. New Volumes constituting, with the Volumes of the Ninth 
Edition, the Tenth Edition of that Work. Vol. ‘iv., formfing Vol. xxviii. of the Complete 
Work., New York: The Encyclopzedia Britannica Company. 
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work. Many of the subjects treated are large indeed, but all 
may be said to be covered with care and thoroughness. 

However, we cannot give such a measure of praise to the 
opening essay on “‘ The Growth of Toleration,” by Sir Leslie 
Stephen. It is an ultra development of Mill on Liberty, and 
we would disagree with many of his causes as to why tolera- 
tion exists, and also with some of his principles; moreover 
the essay is touched here and there with a vein of sarcasm 
from which the writings of Sir Leslie Stephen are seldom free. 

The volume contains many subjects in the scientific line: 
electricity, theoretical and practical, with its subdivisions; this 
study alone, brought completely up to date, covers over one 
hundred and twenty-five pages; and evolution, which is given 
many columns, though again we take exception to the state- 
ment that “the doctrine of evolution is now accepted as 
a fundamental principle’’—particularly when it embraces, as 
the writer evidently meant, all the teachings of Huxley. 
Beyond these the volume gives us an extensive history of 
England from the time of Victoria’s accession to 1901, of 
its law, its history, its church; a general history of conti- 
nental Europe, including its geography and best known statis- 
tics; a history of France, with much space given to the 
Dreyfus affair; and a history of Germany. Of Emerson the 
volume quotes the rather self-damning words as regards a 
reputation for serious and logical thinking: ‘I wish to say what 
I feel or think to-day, with the proviso that to-morrow, per- 
haps, I shall contradict it all.” 

Of Froude it says, he “was not a historical scholar, and 
his work is often marred by prejudicial and incorrect state- 
ments. He wrote with a purpose. The keynote of his History 
is contained in his assertion that the Reformation was ‘the 
root and source of the expansive force which has spread the 
Anglo-Saxon race over the globe.’” Under Faribault we ex- 
pected some history of the famous school question, but no 
account of it is given. An interesting history is given of the 
Employers’ Liability and the Workmen’s Compensation . acts of 
England, which furnish good thought for a moral treatise. 

The illustrations of the volume are numerous, and the high 
standard of the work is maintained throughout. 
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The Month (Oct.): Father Tyrrell reviews Mr. Myers’ two 
volumes on Human Personality and its Survival after 
Death, a work agreed on all hands to be “a monument 
of patient devotion and critical research, a mine of 
valuable information and brilliant suggestions.” The 
writer points out that in contributing to a natural 
explanation of supernormal psychic powers Mr. Myers 
provides a solid and effective basis for the prohibition 
of practices that meddle with instruments whose struc- 
ture and laws are unknown. Father Thurston argues 
that the changed situation of the Papacy is a valid 
reason for considering that the right of a state veto on 
papal candidates has been forfeited by France, Austria, 
and Spain, countries unable or unwilling to secure the 
church temporal freedom. Concerning Mr, Hutchinson’s 
charge that the fasting enjoined by the church serves to 
spread leprosy, Father Thurston shows. reasons for 
doubting Mr. Hutchinson’s scientific accuracy and also 
his consistency of attitude. 

The Tablet (19 Sept.): The Roman Correspondent reports 
great activity among Italian. Socialists in opposition to 
the government. It is to be feared that the arrival of 
Nicholas II. of Russia will be a signal for the outbreak 
of disorder. A leader on ‘Juvenile Emigration to 
Canada” gives some considerations on the good work 
being done by various societies in rescuing little waifs 
and strays from the streets of English cities and send- 
ing them to Canada. In an article on ‘‘ The Religious 
Needs of the Insane” Dr. J. A. Cones contends for 
better provision in this matter in hospitals and asylums. 
(26 Sept.): A leader on ‘Mr. Balfour’s Position” dis- 
cusses the English prime minister’s position with regard 
to free trade as outlined in a recently published pam- 
phlet. The Roman Correspondent records the usual 
yearly celebration by the Venti Settembre Methodists, 
who for the past thirty-three years have marched 
through the streets of Rome hooting the Papacy. An 
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advance copy of an article to appear in the Rassegna 
Gregoriana by Mgr. C. Respighi is printed, giving the 
Papal Master of Ceremonies’ view of the Plain Chant 
discussion lately carried on in the Zad/et. 

(3 Oct.): A leading article, entitled ‘‘The Peril of Aus- 
tria-Hungary,” discusses the present political situation in 
that empire. In an article on “Jewish Proselytes and 
Adherents in the First Century ” the Rev. J. R. Madan 
takes up several obscure passages in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and succeeds in throwing considerable light 
upon them. ; 

Father Frederic Orosz writes of the “Los Von Rom” 
movement in Austria, that it has been wildly exagger- 
ated and, in fact, is not in any sense a religious but 
rather a political movement. He adds that “it is not 
going too far to state that the whole movement will 
probably, and that before long, end in smoke.” 

Critical Review (Sept.): In Notes on the “ Roman Hall Mark” 
the Rev. Dr. Hayman shows that in the fourth and fifth 
centuries no divergence was recognized between the 
terms “ Catholic Church” and the “Catholic Church of 
the Christians”; so also in the fifth century, the names 
Catholic and Orthodox have the same significance. Rev. 
David Purves gives an appreciative review of the Begin- 
nings of Christianity, by Prof. Wernle. Dr. Iverach 
presents a critical analysis of Mr. Duff’s book on 
Spinoza’s philosophy; the writer of the book is in sym- 
pathy with Spinoza’s system, and aims to draw to 
Spinoza’s thoughts a ‘greater measure of attention.” 
He places his philosophies along with Plato and Aris- 
totle, and seems to believe that his system will solve 
all social problems. Dr. Iverach very clearly shows 
some of the inconsistencies of Spinoza, even as he is 
presented by Mr. Duff; among them may be mentioned 
the claim that substance has no movement either affirma- 
tive or negative, and the statement that it is the. source 
of all determination; again, substance has no parts, and 
yet it has infinite variety. 

Le Correspondant (25 Sept.): Gen. F. Canonge opens a critical 
examination of the strategy and tactics pursued by the 
French armies at the battle of Sedan, in order to 


. 
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apportion the responsibility for that supreme. disaster. 
An anonymous writer severely criticises a recent article 
in this journal from M. Delaporte, exposing the probable 
plans of the Italian general staff in case of a war against 
France by Italy and Germany. M. Bouradain discusses 
the probable future of Belgian Congo, with reference to 
its bearing on the adjoining French possession. M. X. 
Des Genets presents an interesting collection of French 
weather predictions and proverbs. M. E. Marin gives a 
bold sketch, based upon the correspondence and private 
diary of Mgr. Hacquard, vicar-apostolic of the Soudan 
and the Sahara, of the work done by the White Fathers 
in French Africa. Apropos of the recently published 
Life of Gen. De Lamoriciére the Count de Mun recalls 
some souvenirs and adds a few reflections. 

Revue du Lille (Aug.): The various phases, religious and moral, 
in Paul Bourget’s conversion are analyzed by M. C. 
Lecigne. M. Th. Delmont contributes a critical literary 
biography of André Chénier, in which he disagrees 
strongly with M. Faguet’s high estimate of that poet. 
M. J. Des Broussq contributes a short eulogium of the 

' Fioretti of St. Francis. There is a short paper by M. 
C. L. on Madame de Staél, the purport of which is to 
. Show that a lofty idealism was the dominant note. in her 
character. 

Science Catholique (Sept.): M. Gombault completes his defence 
of the old method of apologetics and definitively con- 
demns the views of M. Blondel as perniciously Kantian. 
Taking up Renan’s Lettres du Séminaire, Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de Jeunesse, Dr. Biguet would show the 
true reasons of Renan’s defection from the Faith. M. 
l’Abbé Blondel writes an open letter to M. l’Abbé 
Houtin, defending the apostolicity of some of the French 
churches, which was attacked in Abbé Houtin’s book. 

Etudes (5 Aug.): Writing on “The State of the Clergy in 
Modern Society ” Henri Berchois insists upon the right 
and evident duty of the clergy of France to take an 
intelligent interest, if not an active part, in the political 
affairs of the Republic. While deploring the lamentable 
results of the policy of abstention pursued in the past, 
the writer thinks that a firmer insistence upon their 
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rights as citizens, as well as a more intelligent fulfilment 
of the duties of citizenship on the part of clergy and 
laity, would do much to lessen, if not avert, the evils 
that afflict the church of France to-day. The beginning 
of an article by L. de Grandmaison in review of M. 
Harnack’s recent work, in which the writer gives a 
comprehensive summary of the work under. consideration 
as'a preparation for future comment and criticism. 


Démocratie Chrétienne (Sept.): This number contains an inter- 


Revue 


esting account of the part taken by Pope Pius X. in 
the Social Congress at Padua in 1896. The writer has 
gone to the official record of the congress and has 
brought forth the communications between Leo XIII. 
and Cardinal Sarto, who was then honorary president. 
The cardinal took a deep interest in the work of the 
convention, and in his address explicitly stated that he 
was in sympathy with all that the social congress had 
done and was endeavoring to do. Another article that 
deserves special mention is the report of the fifth annual 
meeting of the federation of Christian workingmen which 
was opened May 31, 1903. This article contains two 
important addresses, one by the president, M. Lebat. 
teux, in which he treats of the influence that the fede- 
ration has had on public opinion in France; the other 
by Prof. Leon Harmel, who speaks of the future of 
Christian Democracy. 

Thomiste (Sept.—Oct.): P. Jansen contributes another 
article to the Probabilism controversy, presenting from 
papal documents and papers of St. Alphonsus reasons 
for considering Probabilism unlawful. 


La Quinzaine (1 Oct.): M. Michel Salomon indulges in some 


interesting speculations about the revolutions which 
scientific discoveries are likely to make in ordinary life. 
He quotes M. Berthelot’s discourse to a banquet of 
chemists, suggesting the possibility of men substituting 
ordinary doses of pills for a diet of meat and bread. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (Sept.): Opens with a poem on the 


late papal election, to which is affixed the well-known 
name of Rev. A. Baumgartner, S.J. Father Pesch, writ- 
ing on the much-talked-of reform in regard to construct- 
ing dwelling houses so as to secure the best possible 


. 
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sanitary conditions, mentions some legal measures of a 
preventive nature which would tend to remove many 
of the difficulties which at present hinder the success of 
the movement. A lengthy article on Minister Combes 
and the Concordat question is contributed by Father 
Gruber, S.J. 

Civilta Cattolica (5 Sept.): As the Studi Religiosi recently 

translated from the Church Quarterly Review an article 
criticising the religious condition of Italy, the Czvi/ta now 
undertakes a refutation of the statements, as is “the 
right and duty of Catholic publicists.” (The article is a 
pretty specimen of apologetic; it shows how the criti- 
cisms should be treated with disdain because associated 
with errors of doctrine.) A severe criticism is passed 
upon two Catholic scholars, Father Semeria and Father 
Minocchi, for having paid a visit of respect to Tolstoi, 
listened quietly to his attacks upon the Church, and 
then inserted in an Italian journal an account of their 
visit apt to scandalize readers. 
(19 Sept.): Prints a letter inserted by Padre Semeria 
in the Osservatore Romano, explaining that his visit to 
Tolstoi had been made merely for the sake of secular 
information, and that his report of the visit was hardly 
calculated to give scandal—while P. Minocchi would 
have to answer for himself on his return to Italy. 

Rassegna Nazionale (16 Sept.): Padre Luigi Vitali publishes 
the preface of his forthcoming book, Patria e Religione, 
and tells how, through his twofold devotion to Catho- 
licity and to his native land, he was put in a sad position 
by the antagonism of these two. Unable to believe 
that the good of the Church demanded the restoration 
of the Temporal Power—‘‘ two popes have been named 
‘Great’ in twenty centuries, Leo and Gregory, and both 
of them lacked Temporal Power’—he has awaited the 
choice of the Conclave with anxiety. He recalled the 
saying of Mgr. Kraus: ‘‘Catholicity will resume its 
ascendency on the day when it ceases to be political 
and becomes religious”; and with joy he saw that the 
Conclave “‘ abandoned the political Pope and chose the 
religious Pope.” An impassioned apostrophe to Pius X. 
discloses the vision of a pontiff without temporal power 
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but reigning over a united world. E.S. Kingswan gives 
a summary of American estimates of Pius X. 

Studi Religiosi (July-Oct.): U. Fracassini, treating exhaus- 
tively of the meaning of the Gospel phrase “ King- 
dom of God,” warns us against two faults of method in 
such studies. The first fault is to deny or to regard 
‘as insignificant the development of doctrine which is 
represented in the New Testament itself. The second is 
to’ exaggerate this development by maintaining that 
views expressed, for example, by St. Paul were unknown 
to the first disciples, or not substantially preached by 
our Lord. To the latter Loisy is unduly: inclined, 
and. into the former Loisy’s critic, P. Lagrange, has 
fallen. As to “Kingdom of God" or “Kingdom of 
Heaven” the interpretations practically reduce them- 
selves to three: 1. It has a present, ethical meaning, 
z. ¢., the regeneration of the individual soul. So says 
Harnack. 2. It signifies the Church. Thus thinks Pal- 
_mieri. 3. It is eschatological, and has reference to a state 
of blessedness far in the future. This is the opinion of 
Loisy. M. Fracassini thinks it clear that in the general 
meaning intended by Christ, the phrase is eschatological. 
The practical result of this conclusion is that the 
abstract Christianity’ of Ritschl and Harnack is not Gos- 
pel-Christianity. G. Bonaccarsi maintains in the course 
of a profound analysis of Harnack’s “‘ Essence of Chris- 
tianity”” that the teaching of our Lord can never be 
reduced to the thin elements proposed by the Berlin 
professor; but that it essentially includes dogma,— 
dogma as to the personal nature and divine mission of 
Christ, the expiatory value of his death, the Three Divine 
Persons, the forgiveness of sin, the necessity of baptism, 
the indefectibility of the Church, etc. P. Semeria 
declares that God permitted the grave blunder of Gali- 
leo’s condemnation in order to teach all future members 
of the Index and the Inquisition that their decisions are 
fallible, and that they ought to be very careful about 
their condemnations. 
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The first Encyclical of our Holy Father 

The Encyclical of piys X. has just been made public. The 
Pius X. A : : 

Supreme Pontiff tells of the hesitancy with 

which he accepted his holy office and recalls the glory of his 

immediate predecessor. 

The Encyclical re-echoes the thought of one of Leo’s last 
letters, that on “ Jesus Christ, the Redeemer.” Pius X. deplores 
the evils of modern society in severe and drastic tones: ‘‘We 
find all respect for the Eternal God extinguished among the 
majority of men, and no regard paid in the manifestations of 
public and private life to the Supreme Will; nay, every 
effort and every artifice are used to destroy utterly the 
memory and the knowledge of God.” This perversity, Pius 
continues, may be taken, perhaps, as a foretaste of those evils 
prophesied for the last days of the world. 

But nevertheless the conditions are not beyond cure, and 
the programme of Pius’ reign is to restore human society to 
Christ. Such also was the memorable call of Leo XIII. in his 
encyclical at the opening of the century. 

The saving truth of the world to-day, continues the Pontiff, 
is the truth of Jesus Christ, the God-man, as preserved and 
given to us with assurance and certainty by that Church alone 
which he instituted upon earth. That truth is the keynote of 
individual morality, of social order, and. of natural justice. 

The restoration of the world to Christ—such is the whole 
burden of Pius X.’s message. The agents of that glorious 
work are, first, the priests of the Church. They must be 
clothed with Christ. Though all are included in the exhortation 
“to advance towards the perfect man in the measure of 
the age of the fulness of Christ, it is addressed before all 
others to those who exercise the sacerdotal ministry.” Hence 
all other tasks must yield to the training of the clergy unto 
holiness. 

Higher studies for priests are to be esteemed as worthy 
of praise, but the missionary spirit should be the foremost 
spirit of the ministry, for priests, ‘‘ while cultivating ecclesiastical 
and literary erudition, should dedicate themselves more closely 
to the welfare of souls through the exercise of those ministries 
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proper to a priest zealous of the Divine glory. ‘It is a great 
grief and a continual sorrow to our heart’ to find Jeremias’s 
lamentation applicable to our times: ‘The little ones asked for 
bread, and there was none to break it to them,’”’ 

The Holy Father: states that: the principal way: to restore 
the empire of God over souls is: religious instruction. .‘‘It is 
not true that the progress of knowledge extinguishes ‘the faith ; 
rather is it’ ignorance, and the’ more ignorance prevails the 
greater is the havoc wrought by incredulity.” 

But in the apostolate of Christ’s word there is no more 
efficacious means than charity. Bitterness will: effect nothing. 
“Charity will extend itself even to those who are ‘hostile and 
who persecute us. They perhaps seem to be worse than they 
really are. Who will prevent us from hoping that the flame 
of Christian charity may dispel the darkness from their minds 
and bring to them light and the peace of God?” 

And then the Holy Father adds an exhortation to the laity, 
which we believe most opportune, and which we hope Catholic 
men and women will take to themselves, and realizing their 
vocation be fired with zeal by the words of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff to fulfil it: “It is not priests alone, but all the faithful 
without exception, who must concern themselves with the inter- 
ests of God and souls.” The great power of the layman to-day 
is the power of example. Like the priests, they also should 
be missionaries. ‘The times in which we live demand action, 
but action which consists entirely in observing with fidelity and 
zeal the divine laws and precepts of the Church, in the frank 
and open profession of religion, in the exercise of every -kind 
of charitable work without regard to self-interest or worldly 
advantage. Such luminous examples given by the great army 
of the soldiers of Christ will be of much greater avail ‘in aden 
and drawing men than words and sublime dissertations.” 

When in every village the law of the Lord is’ faithfully 
observed, then will come the restoration of all unto‘Christ and 
that independence to the church which is her right. 

The Encyclical closes with an'appeal to Mary, the Blessed 
Mother of God. 

In the power of its exhortations, the opportuneness of its 
message, the practicability of ‘its advice; in the love and charity 
for all souls. and the spirit of personal devotion which it evi- 


dences, the Encyclical confirms our belief that Pius X. is a 
VOL. LXXVIII.—18 
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worthy successor to his glorious predecessor, and leads us to 
hope that what he himself writes of Leo XIII. may one day 
be written of himself, “that, ruling the Church with wisdom, he 
showed himself adorned with such sublimity of mind, such lustre 
of every virtue, as to attract to himself the admiration even of 
adversaries, and to leave his memory stamped in glorious 


achievements.” 
The passion for racial solidarity and racial 


The Austro-Hun- 5redominance which manifested itself so 

garian Crisis. . Z 

emphatically in the latter half of the past 
century, and which is increasing in intensity, is to be one of 
the most important factors in shaping the immediate future 
history of the nations. 

The acute crisis in the relations of the component parts of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire is an expression of this ten- 
dency—an expression which it seems will be very difficult if 
not altogether impossible tv suppress, and which is calculated 
to alter materially the present relations of the European coun- 
tries. A definite and continued disagreement between the two 
parties, beyond affecting the monarchy itself, has a vital bear- 
ing on the Near Eastern Question. For if Hungary were to 
rebel it would drive Austria into a defensive alliance with 
Prussia, which means a withdrawal from the present Austro- 
Russian treaty that now insures some security to the rest of 
Europe from the inroads of the Turks. 

The question at issue concerns the constitution of the army, 
made up of the men of both countries. In return for the bills 
authorizing an increase in the army of 22,000 men, the Hun- 
garian nationalists demanded certain concessions, which were 
refused. Among them were the use in the army of Hungarian 
standards and emblems, instruction in Hungarian, a Hungarian 
staff, and the use of Hungarian as the language of command 
to Hungarian regiments. These the Magyar press consider as 
essential to the maintenance of national dignity. But the 
Austrians, headed by Emperor Francis Joseph, steadily refuse 
to grant such demands, which they argue, and seemingly quite 
logically, would destroy all possibility of order or united action 
on the battle-field.. The extremists of the Independent Hun- 
garian Party against all this, go so far as to demand the in- 
stitution of two crowns, one for Austria and another for Hun- 
gary, which. would mean of course complete separation and 
the creation of new treaties among the nations of Europe. 
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Perhaps the recent words of Emperor William during his visit 
to Francis Joseph bore reference to such a crisis, and showed 
his friendliness to the Austrian Emperor in order to influence 
the Hungarians to modify their demands. 

Let us hope that more moderate counsels than those now 
discussed will prevail, and that for the peace and security of 
Europe the present Austro-Hungarian monarchy will continue. 


The work done by the Catholic Church for 
Catholic Indian the welfare, spiritual and temporal, of the 
Schools. , 4 : : 

American Indian is one of the brightest 

pages in her history. We read with delight the history of the 
late congress of Chippewa Indians and the remarkable resolu- 
tions drawn and adopted by them of love for the Holy Father, 
of sympathy with persecuted French Catholics, of gratitude to 
their national benefactors, and to the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Faith among their children. The fact of the with- 
drawal of government appropriations to the Catholic Indian 
schools—appropriations given out on a per capita basis—is well 
known to all, and the consequent hardships to Catholic mission- 
aries and teachers, the danger of neglect as regards Catholic 
Indian children—the danger, in fact, to the whole system of re- 
ligious instruction among them—should be equally patent to all. 
The work of the Society for the Preservation of the Faith 
among Indian Children is now simply a matter of Catholic 
charity. The extreme necessities of the case, the efficient work 
for God which can be done among these poor souls—that our 
nation has so neglected—if the Gospel can but be taught them, 
ought to be sufficient to fire the heart of the earnest Christian 
and lead him to further the work as best he can. 


Now and again in the world’s history there 
have arisen religious fanatics, proclaiming a 
special message and mission from God, and 
styling themselves ‘“‘ Reformers.”’ Some of them have been honest, 
some of them have been frauds. An unsettled state of religious 
belief among the populace is the field they most assiduously 
cultivate. To-day the phenomena of religious restlessness, doubt, 
anxiety, are clearly and extensively showing themselves. But 
in spite of the loss of faith, man is an obstinately religious 
being. We might naturally, therefore, look for the rising of 
some prophet—the coming of a reformer, or of many reformers, 
one outdoing and rivalling the other. They have come before 


A So-called 
Prophet. 
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and it was about time that one should come again. And he 
has come to New York with. lots of noise.in the shape of, Dowie 
the Restorer with his host of Zion. 

We speak upon the matter, not because we think the sub- 
ject of it is worthy of the notice, but because, to our surprise, 
we have received several inquiries about his work. As regards 
Catholics, they cannot for a moment have any doubt as to the 
falsity of his apostolate, nor do they require a distinct, infallible 
utterance from the Pope to learn that. Neither does any other 
normally rational creature. 

As to Dowie’s belief in himself, well, for an absolute judg- 
ment on that point, we leave it to Him who alone can make 
it, Almighty God. But for us, who must judge from external 
signs and conduct and who are forced to give an opinion, be- 
cause Dowie is a public man and boasts a public mission, we 
will say distinctly that he is a base impostor. 

He proclaims himself a prophet, yet he gives no proof of 
his divine mission. He takes the name of one of God’s chosen, 
yet in no particular has he ever justified his action or shown any 
possession in common with the ascetical Elias. He preaches a 
gospel of self-denial, yet indulges unblushingly in luxuries 
of the rich; he claims a spiritual mission, yet is begrimed with 
the material things of this world, while Elias had to be fed 
by ravens, fasted long and lived in a cave. 

He employs the coarsest billingsgate and the vilest metaphors. 
He is a tyrant, a supreme autocrat, a successful business man 
if you will, but we would have to stultify ourselves most out- 
rageously to believe that the man is other than a fraud. He 
will pass away shortly and go the way of all impostors, 


It is a significant characteristic of the press of 
he Perversion of : : * as 
t : the country that it emphatically denies |that 
the Public Con- ease i 
science. the State has any responsibility to preserve 
and to guard that public conscience which 
it is the divine right of the church to establish. Recently a 
leading journal contained an editorial apropos of an infamous 
divorce case, in which it proudly challenged any minister to 
marry the guilty parties and preserve his good name, yet said 
that the State might do this, and uttered no word of com- 
plaint against such an action. 
Now, the case was a most flagrant one; both parties had 
been judged by the State as guilty of immorality, yet the 
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State might turn about with impunity and deliberately legalize 
what it had declared by its own lips to be crime. 

We write this here not alone to call attention to the wide- 
spreading cancer of divorce, but also to note a wider and 
deeper principle regarding the welfare of the State. 

The State may have in itself but a material power and only a 
temporal end, but the sure basis of all these and of their development 
must be spiritual—that is, must rest in the conscience of the indi- 
vidual members out of which is made the conscience of the nation. 

It may be well to recall that, apart from preparing souls 
for everlasting life, the Catholic Church ever seeks the welfare 
and the prosperity of the citizen as a creature here on earth and 
of society, of which he is naturally a member. It is not only on 
the grounds of eternal salvation, though they are foremost and 
all-embracing, but also in order to teach the citizen his duty, 
to establish and “preséfve social order, to insure a national 
conscience, that she insists so strongly, so uncompromisingly 
on religious and moral instruction for the young. 

They who in their short-sightedness would lead the State 
into the delusion that she is without obligation in the matter 
and has no office as the supporter and preserver of religious 
and moral truth, are but as the blind leading the blind, and 
both will fall into the ditch of national chaos and anarchy. 

A public conscience is the only security of public law and 
order. The governnient may pass as. many. laws as it will, 
but unless there be back of them the sanction of the people, 
they will be entirely ineffectual. 

Respect and obedience for law come only from moral train- 
ing, and such training without religious instruction is truly 
fruitless. It is like building the roof of a house before its 
foundations and its walls are constructed. , 

It would’ be well for us, as a nation, to awaken more earn- 
estly to the truth that we ought to have and to cultivate a 
public conscience. 

A short while since an. English court spoke of one of our 
divorces as “‘a fraud upon civilized jurisprudence.” Now, 
where are our conscientious American lawyers and legislators 
that they do not seek to make unjustifiable this manifestly well- 
deserved rebuke? Where is-the ‘conscience of a people that 
will stand for such immorality in the law which represents their 
ideals and the ideals of their country ? 
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NOWLEDGE of local history is rightly considered an aid to patriotism, 
especially when heroic deeds are on record to stimulate ambition. For 

this reason it is to be hoped that other writers will follow up the good work 
started by Thomas A. Janvier in his new book on The Dutch Founding of 
New York (Harper & Brothers). The Knights of Columbus have already 
given considerable attention to the study of early New York history, and the 
claims that demand recognition for distinguished public service by Catholics, 
notably in the case of Governor Dongan. There is much yet to be done in 
this field to show that the Catholic immigrants, who came somewhat later than 
the Dutch and the English, have adorned many walks in life and contributed 


largely to the welfare of the present city of New York. 
* * * 


As a matter of record it should be remembered that the New York Zimes 
excluded parish schools from the competition for medals in its historical study 
of New York City. A request made by the Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien, Super- 
intendent of the Brooklyn Catholic Schools, to allow the pupils of parish 
schools to enter its history competition met with refusal. That no reasonable 
explanation has been given for this refusal may be judged from the following 
letters : 

To the Publisher of the New York Times: 

MY DEAR SIR:.I have just read with interest your proposed New York 
City History Competition in to-day’s issue of the New York Zimes. It occurs 
to me that by limiting the competition to the public-school pupils, your 
praiseworthy endeavor to stimulate civic pride in our great metropolis, espe- 
cially among the youth of to-day, fails to consider a large number of the city 
children. At least 85,000 are in attendance at the parish schools of New 
York and Brooklyn. They are the sons and daughters of citizens, and are 
destined to be a part of the future New York City. It seems to me that they 
too might profit by the study which your History Competition is calculated* to 
provoke. By reason of their studies in American history, on the same lines as 
in the public schools, they are qualified to compete. 

We are second to none in our desire to have American youth excel in the 
civic virtues, and our pupils are taught to regard American patriotism ‘as a 
religious duty which they owe their beloved country. “Speaking for our 
Brooklyn parish schools, I should like, if you can see your way to it, that our 
schools be allowed to enter this competition under conditions amiBer to those 
set forth in your to-day’s issue. Respectfully yours, 

Brooklyn, May 19. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN. 


To the-Publisher of the New York Times: 

MY DEAR SIR: I have noticed in your recent issues several references to 
the exclusion of other than public-school pupils from your History contest. I 
bég leave to say that ‘‘ the reasons why the competition was confined to the 
public schools” are not at all obvious, even after you have attempted to reveal 
afew. ‘‘ That the public schools are the only schools which could be dealt 
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with as a system” is not true; the Catholic public schools, for which I wrote, 
are organized into a system, with superintendents, principals, teachers, courses 
of study, graded classes, etc., and our organization, quite as well as the public- 


school system, could insure a very large additional ‘‘number of competitors- 


with certainty of intelligent and fair sifting of the essays offered.” 

Of course, if the Zmes felt that it could not extend its plan without ‘the 
danger of relative failure,” I accept that explanation as adequate, but at the 
same time I recall the fact that the Hera/d, the World, and the Brooklyn 

‘Eagle are metropolitan journals that are able without such fears to open their 
contests in literary and historical matters to all schools without discrimination. 


Respectfully yours, 
Brooklyn, May 25, 1903. THOMAS J. O’BRIEN. 
* * * ; 


A circular from the Catholic University contains the announcement that, 
with the approval of his Grace the Archbishop of New York, the Institute 
of Pedagogy will be located, for the future, in the College building at 
Madison Avenue and Fifty-first Street. 

The academic year is divided into two half-years. The first half-year 
begins October 1 and ends January 31. ‘The sécond half-year begins Febru- 
ary 2 andends June 1. Examinations are held at the close of each course of 
instruction. : 

Students who complete, with satisfactory examinations, the courses given 
by the Institute, receive certificates which entitle them to the exemptions 
granted by the Board of Education in New York City. 

Courses are offered in Principles and Methods of Education; History of 
Education ; Psychology ; Civics and American History; English. 

Two lectures per week, making a total of sixty lectures per year, are given 
in each of these subjects. 

The courses of the Institute are registered by the Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York. They lead to the degrees.of Bachelor of 
Pedagogy and Master of Pedagogy. 

The tuition fee tor each course is $15, payable in advance. 

For circulars, containing description of the courses, ::nd other details, ad- 
dress: Rev. Dr. E. A. Pace, Cathedral Library, 536 Amsterdam Avenue, 


New York City. 
* * 


An appeal just put forward by the Authors’ Society of New York is of 
particular interest to all literary workers. The appeal points out that, almost 
alone among civilized nations, the United States insists on charging full letter 
rates (two cents per ounce) for book and magazine articles transmitted within 
the confines of the United States to publishers and editors. “The only excep- 
tion is that when these MSS. have been put into type they may be sent, if ac- 
companied by the proof-sheets, at book rates within the limits of the United 


States. ; 
Nor is this the only anomaly in the present postal laws. MSS. may be 


sent from the United States to the remotest countries, or from the remotest 
countries to the United States, at one cent per two ounces. Thus, an author 
just across the frontiers, in Canada or Mexico, may send his MSS. to any part 
of the United States for one-fourth less than would be charged for purely 
domestic transmission. 


—— 
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The law bears hardly upon American brain-workers, because a MS. is not 
often disposed of at its first destination, and the expenses of successive trans- 
missions to and fro must all be borne by the writers. 

The Authors’ Society expects to submit a bill to both houses at the next 
session of Congress, and it issues a call to all American authors to contribute 
of their time, their energy, and their means to the work of the coming 


campaign. 
* * * 


Quite a number of leading representatives were in attendance at Cliff 
Haven for the Round Table Conferences of Reading Circles, August 25, 
26, at 11:45 A. M., under the direction of Warren E. Mosher. 

First Conference.—Value and necessity of organization in Reading Circle 
work. How to organize. The question of membership. Systematic courses 
vs. desultory reading. Social features. Current topics. Howto revive in- 
terest in the movement. ' 

Second Conference.—Relation of the Reading Circle to the Summer- 
School. How to attract our young people and how to retain them in the Cir- 
cle. Alumni Reading Circles. A common line of work. Central direction. 
Advantages and necessity. What the Circle can do for Catholic truth. 
University extension. Catholic publications. The introduction of sound 
literature in public libraries. 

A conference of Reading Circle representatives was held on Thursday 
morning, August 27, at £1:45, to arrange programme for Reading Circle Day, 
and to assist in the extension of the movement. Any who wish to make in- 
quiries about the way to begin a Reading Circle should write to Warren E. 
Mosher, 39 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 

TOPICS TO BE CONSIDERED IN FORMING A READING CIRCLE. 

How to organize—by general call or picked members. 

Prescribed course—how arrived at. 

Lessons, most important feature. Supplementary readings and exercises, 
secondary, but both thoroughly prepared. 

Leaders. Their duty; tact in drawing out backward members rather 
than monopolizing topics and time. 

Programmes. ‘Too much variety worse than not enough. Apt to be 
distracting. 

Social features. 

Mode of conducting meetings—formal or informal. 

Frequency of meetings. Individual home work the basis. 

The attitude of Catholic High School and Academy graduates toward 
the Reading Circle. 

Constitution and By-Laws, their advantages. 

How to plan the Circle work. 

* * * 

At Ottawa, Canada, the d’Youville Circle resumed its new session’s work 
on Tuesday evening, the 6th of October. The meeting was large; some new 
members were registered. A brief account was given of the summer visitors 
to the convent,—many of them alumnez, and some the friends who have shown 
deep interest in the association from the beginning. 

The plan of study for the new session was outlined. It will be as in the 
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two preceding sessions—historical and literary. In history the study of the 
Renaissance has led up to the Reformation, and this to the revolutions of 
the eighteenth century. It now remains to see what the developments, espe- 
cially the reactionary ones, of the nineteenth have been. Beginning with 
the Conference of the Holy Alliance at Vienna in 1815, very special notes to 
be made on-the great Religious Renaissance in England. 

On every alternate history evening the study will bear on the medizval 
institutions, by way of comparative study, to see what has been gained and 
what lost since we have added the steam and electric motor powers to those of 

_chivalrous enthusiasm and simple faith. 

The Rev. W. J. McGinnis, D.D., of Brooklyn, in his address to the senior 
pupils at the convent in the early September days, offered his yearly prize to 
the best class paper on this subject, while the Rev. Lucian Johnston, of Balti- 
more, offered to the same competitions a prize for the best papers on the lady 
of the then upper classes, /a chatelaine, compared with the ideal woman as 
religious and secular education make her to-day. Both prizes are much 
valued, and the d’Youville Circle will do the same work without competing 
for the rewards. 

The literary study will be a continuation of the great nineteenth century 
poets who have shown.the‘tendency of a revival or renaissance of faith. The 
Preraphaelites to be considered in their relation to the Oxford movement, 
but some time at each meeting will be given to the sweet singers now with us, 
without any concern as to their tendency. 

The Rev. Lucian Johnston’s review of a book entitled Zhe Sins of a 
Saint, by P. R. Aitken, mentions several authorities whom Aitken also men- 
tions, and does not fear to say, proof-in-hand, on the pages of these volumes 
of Lingard, Green, Kemble, that Mr. Aitken’s use of these authorities is 
simply *‘ an outrage on all historical deceney.” 

A new poem by Frank Waters (Ottawa), author of Zhe Water Lily, an 
oriental tale, was mentioned. It is a weirdly beautiful story of an artist whose 
demonized violin brought desolation and ruin, but whose true love brought 
back peace and joy through awful sacrifice and pardon. It has. been pro- 
nounced of Miltonic beauty, as to its construction, by some of the reviews. It 
is a medieval legend of the Hartz Mountains. 

* * * 

Some excellent advice from Bishop Hedley is here condensed relating to 
the selection of the best reading for Catholics. There are two classes or 
descriptions of Catholic reading; one is the directly religious sort, such as 
catechisms, sermons, spiritual reading, and apologetics. The other is only 
indirectly religious, and appeals to the human faculties in general—to the 
imagination, the heart, and the sense of the beautiful, as well as to the intelli- 
gence. Although what I here say applies.in a-great measure to both classes 
of production, yet it is chiefly of the latter I would speak; that is, of history, 
biography, natural science, travel, fiction, and verse. What I would urge is 
this: that we should try not to be content except with the very best; the best 
in matter, and the best in literary form and presentment. It appears to me 
to be absolutely certain, from experience, that it is only the very best that 
ever achieves anything like universal acceptance. Literature that is poor in 
taste and feeble in expression som:times catches. the popular ear; but the 
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reason is, that it also appeals to the baser human propensities. The literature 
of the good, the moral, and the religious starts with a human bias against it. 
And unless it is excellent, and even exceptional, in form and presentment, it 
will never set the human field on fire. It is, therefore, worth our while to 
strain every nerve to secure excellence. One production that is recognized as 
sup2rlative will do more in the good cause than fifty which are only mediocre. 
A really good work wins its way, gradually but surely, and attains the univer- 
sality which alone in these days is effective in turning the tide of evil literature. 
A first-rate journal or newspaper would have a similar ubiquity ; whilst inferior 
publications never get further than our own camp. Is it fanciful, or utopian, 
to insist on this, in our present conditions of means and writers? I do not 
think so. Certainly we cannot call forth a genius to order. Not even the 
strongest publishers, with all their resources, can make sure of a great literary 
work. But, as in other matters, the recognition of an axiom like this gives us 
a good working rule in details. That rule is, in my opinion, that all Catholics 
who aspire to guide the production of Catholic literature should cultivate an 
enlightened fastidiousness. This does not mean that we should sit down and 
wait for the apparition of a genius, and meanwhile publish nothing. Ordinary 
needs must always be supplied, and second and third-rate productions are a 
great deal better than nothing. But we should never be content with the 
second and third-rate, for such ware-will never attain the universality that I 
am harping upon. We should never be content with them; and we should 
cultivate the spirit of restricting what is evidently second and third-rate within 
limits, on principle; reserving ourselves, and looking out for something 
really great. 

It is not volume or mass, but vitality, that will make head against the 
secular press. Even in supplying the wants and demands of our own flock we 
may be too indifferent to quality; yet, as far as that goes, I should be the last 
to place any critical restrictions on a good and prudent judgment. But if we 
are to take our place in the great arena of the modern world, we must pray 
for a genius. Is it impossible that our leaders,,our. rich men, our scholars, 
should enter into some kind of co-operation to facilitate the appearance of 
really first-class Catholic literature? I shall be told that you can have what 
is first-class if you are prepared to pay for what is first-class. To this I would 
reply that I do not see why it is impossible that we should pay for what is 
first-class. By united and organized effort a great deal can be done, even in 
the direction of raising money. But money and material resources are not by 
any means all that is required. Even in our own body, I know many in- 
stances of money having been lavished on second and third-rate productions. 
What we must have is, first, what I have called an enlightened fastidiousness 
among our leaders—our well-off men and women, our devoted and apostolic 
men and women, and our active Catholics, lay and clerical. We cannot 
expect all our organizers and contributors to be persons of literary judgment. 
But we can well expect them to have their attention kept wide-awake on the 
matter of literary excellence. We can expect them to shake off the idea that 
good literature is a fortuitous accident, that there are no practical means for 
making sure of it, and that we must trust to chance and luck. We can expect 
them to use their eyes, to see how some literature seizes upon the world’s 
acceptance, and to inquire the why and the how. We can expect them to 
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bring to all their discussions lofty and enlightened views, and always to lean, 
in their decisions, to what seems to be better, and ‘not to what is clearly very 
indifferent, when it is a question of literary publication. And above all, we 
can expect that alarge and increasing number of our influential people; im- 
pressed with the importance of good Catholic reading, should interest them- 
selves, whether by discussion, co-operation, or readiness to contribute in the 
Catholic press; for it is certain that although the literary value of a com- 
munity may not be greater than that of its individual members, yet the agita- 
tion and concussion of atoms invariably produce both light and heat—and a 
community which is mentally and physically on the alert will, from. time to 
time, produce or facilitate something far more excellent than could be expected 
from the best intentions of mere organizers, who are too often left to them- 
selves and to the consciousness that few sympathize with them so far as to 
take a living interest in what they are doing. 

Let us consider, for one moment, that fascinating topic, the possibility of 
a first-class daily paper, carried on under Catholic auspices. I will suppose 
that it is equal in literary power, in news, and in general contents to the 
average of other daily papers. We should then have such advantages as the 
following: The true statement, morning by morning, of all public information 
affecting the Church and Catholic religion; the Catholic version of the con- 
stantly recurring scandals, as they are called, and of histories tending to 
injure Catholicism; the prompt contradiction and refutation of lies and slan- 
ders; comment of the right sort on the doings of politicians and on current 
history and crime; sound and religious views on matters social, industrial, 
and municipal; and the constant prominence of distinctively Catholic topics. 
Besides this we should have general literature and art treated with wisdom 
and with due regard to the morality of the Gospel; and more serious matters, 
such as Holy Scripture and the relations between faith and science, would be 
handled with reverence and knowledge. 

Now, it is quite certain that we have Catholic writers in abundance at this 
moment; they could be formed into a staff, to make this ideal an actuality ; 
and therefore to make such a paper widely read; and therefore, again, to do 
something which would go far to neutralize the secular press. I do not know 
anything which would so revolutionize the conditions of modern reading. A 
hundred examples of what might have been could be found in the Catholic 
subjects handled by the press during the last ten years. But I will take one 
from the United States. In the United States there is no Catholic daily, any 
more than among ourselves. Ever since the Philippine annexation the affairs 
of Catholicism in the Philippines have been a burning public question in the 
States. During all this time story after story, we may say lie after lie, abuse, 
scandalous tales, misstatements of church laws, garbled versions of fact, reli- 
gious bigotry, and racial hatred have poured from the secular press in the 
States. The Catholic press has tried to reply, but in no place had it more 
than one chance to their six, and generally, before the Catholic weekly could 
get out its refutation or.its rectification; people had forgotten all but the 
general bad impression, and were in process of being impressed with some- 
thing fresh. It certainly seems strange that there is no daily paper in the 
strong and numerous communities of Catholics in the States. We are accus- 
tomed to look to Anierican Catholicism for a lead in everything that demands 
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pluck and skill. Even in*Canada they are hardly better off. On the other 
hand, in the little country of Holland, with its 1,700,000 Catholics, there are 
several Catholic dailies. And I need not refer to Ireland—where, indeed, 
Catholic papers must needs flourish, and are just as vitally required as in this 
country, but for obvious reasons do not-greatly influence the English press. 

Meanwhile, whilst we wait for our clergy and laity, our scholars and our 
rich men, to unite their forces, and, like little Greece, when Greece was for 
once united, hurl themselves upon the Asiatic hordes, we can perhaps do not 
a little by making good use of what we have. I have spoken mostly of the 
supply of good reading; but there is a great deal that could be said about the 
demand. I will only say this—that all of us, whether priests or laymen, are 
doing an excellent thing if we try, wherever we can, to teach the young to read. 
Iam not, of course, referring to what is taught in the elementary school, but 
to what has to be taught to those who are grown up and are the material out 
of which our Catholic public is being formed. To teach a young man or young 
woman to read, you must lose no time with them; if they get through a year 
or two after leaving school without reading they will never read. I do not 
mean they willnever read the paragraph press, the sporting and betting paper, 
the ‘‘ scandal” papers, and perhaps the short and silly story papers. But they 
will not read good and salutary reading. You must begin at once, with your 
suitable Catholic literature, with your guild, your society, your club, your good 
advice. They must be got to feel by degrees that there is a vast region, by no 
means uninteresting, that lies outside daily life and material existence, and 
which can be known from books. They must be made to feel that a man or 
woman who does not to some extent travel-or live in this ideal, superior, 
and intellectual world, lives only half a life—nay, not half, but a stunted, 
poor, and sordid life. They must be shown that their religion is a vast and 
glorious universe which they can only come to know really weli by reading. 
And they must also be taught by experience that one way to sweeten toil and 
to help a man to a quiet, kind, and peaceful life is to take frequent plunges 
into that world of curious and refreshing reality which is made up of the story 
of the past and the fancies of men who can think and dream. Doubtless this 
kind of training will fall mostly upon the clergy. 

In my opinion, to teach the young to read is one of the most essential 
parts of pastoral work. And we cannot sufficiently bless the Catholic Truth 
Society for supplying them with literature of every kind and degree, so that 
no mancan complain that he has nothing to offer his flock. But this is a 
matter in which the laity also, both men and women, can effectively help; and 
it would certainly be worth their while to do so. In what is called social work, 
probably there is not half enough use made of the press. School teachers who 
retain an interest in their‘growing-up boys and girls should never be satisfied 
tintil they have given them a taste for reading. Brothers of St. Vincent de 
Paul‘and visiting ladies should have little things ready to attract young per- 
sons and to interest the family. And our Sunday-schools might profit by the 
example of non-Catholics and send the children home rejoicing with an illus- 
trated magazine or tale. So, by degtees, with the habit of reading would 
come the demand for reading, and the Catholic body would stir itself more 
and more to supply better and better reading. M. C. M. 





























